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How Make Competition Equal? 


The railways have long objected to the restrictive 
regulation and high taxes imposed upon them. They 
are now asking that restrictive regulation and higher 
taxes shall be imposed upon their competitors. There 
is a seeming inconsistency in their attitude which is 
receiving criticism from some sources. 

“Bus Transportation” misrepresents the ‘“declara- 
tion of policy” of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives with singular mendacity, as follows: “These 
plans are inspired purely by self-interest. They have 
been conceived for the purpose of stirring up agita- 
tion against bus and truck operators in an effort to 
increase rail revenues through strangulation and elimi- 
nation of the new forms of transportation. It matters 
not whether the highway service is in the public in- 
terest so long as the railways are permitted to oper- 
ate unhampered by competition.” “Bus Transporta- 
tion” adds, “Over-regulation has contributed in a 
major way to the difficulties of railway operation and 
io higher operating costs. * * * Knowing this, it 
seems inconsistent and short-sighted for the railway 
executives aS a group to sponsor a plea for more 
regulation and higher taxation of the newer methods 
of transportation.” 

Other publications have, in a more friendly spirit, 
expressed themselves as favoring less regulation of 
railways rather than more regulation of other means 
of transportation. “Railroad men are justified in 
their opposition to present regulations restricting 
them,” says the “Chicago Tribune.” “The remedy 
does not lie in imposing similarly deadening regula- 
tion on competitors, but in freeing the railroads.” 


Shall Rate Regulation Be Abolished? 


The railroads demand equal treatment and equality 
of opportunity with other means of transportation. 
As means to these ends they ask that competing 
means of transportation be treated by the state and 
national governments as the railways are. Theoreti- 
cally, equality of treatment and opportunity could be 
established by reversing the process, and treating the 
railways as other means of transportation are. Do 
those who suggest that the railways should be treated 
as their competitors are, realize all they are proposing ? 


Let us envisage just a few of the important changes 
that would have to be made to carry out this policy. 

Carriers by highway and water make their own 
rates, are not required to publish and maintain them, 
and are permitted to practice every form of discrimi- 
nation in rate making as between different shippers 
and communities. To give the railways the same 
freedom would be to authorize them to make their 
rates whatever the traffic would bear, to earn the 
largest return they could, to meet highway and water- 
way competition by charging lower rates for longer 
than for shorter hauls, wherever they saw fit, and to 
practice every form of discrimination between ship- 
pers and communities ‘that would get them traffic. 
Do those who say they would prefer to see the rail- 
ways treated as other forms of transportation are 
treated really mean that they want to see complete 
freedom to make their rates restored to the railways? 
If not, what do they mean? 

Carriers are allowed to operate upon our inland 
waterways. without paying for their use, the result 
being that the taxpayers who improve and maintain 
the waterways pay about one-half of the total cost 
of transportation upon them. Buses and trucks in 
most parts of the country pay the public less for the 
use of the highways than their use of them costs the 
public. To treat the railways similarly would be to 
vote them money from the treasuries of the national 
and state governments with which partly or wholly to 
pay interest upon the investment in their highways 
and the cost of maintaining them. Do those who say 
they would prefer to have the railways treated as 
other means of transportation are, rather than other 
means of transportation treated as the railways are, 
really favor taxing the public to defray a large part 
of the cost of railroad transportation? If not, what 
do they mean? 


Wages of Railways and Other Carriers 


There is no law regulating directly or indirectly the 
wages and working conditions of employees of car- 
riers by water and highway, and they receive lower 
wages and work longer hours than railway employees. 
To treat the railways as competing carriers are treated 
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would involve repealing the Adamson eight hour act 
and the Railway Labor Act and leaving the railways 
entirely free to try to force upon their employees 
longer working hours and lower wages, and to fight 
out with them, free from all government intervention, 
and regardless of the effects upon the country’s trans- 
portation, any differences that might in consequence 
arise. Do those who say they prefer that railways 
shall be treated as other means of transportation are, 
really wish to see their theory applied in the settlement 
of railway employees’ wages and working conditions? 

Carriers competing with the railways do their 
financing and issue their securities with entire free- 
dom from government interference. Do those who 
say they would prefer that the railways should be 
treated as other means of transportation are, mean 
that they would like to see abolished all government 
regulation of the issuance of railway securities ? 

Perhaps there is an inconsistency in the railways 
complaining about the kind of treatment they receive 
and at the same time advocating similar treatment of 
other means of transportation. But are those who 
criticize this inconsistency willing to be consisten: 
themselves and advocate the abolition of government 
regulation of railway rates, the subsidizing of the 
railways at the cost of the taxpayers, the abolition of 
all government intervention in railway labor disputes 
and the abolition of government regulation of rail- 
way financing and accounting? Do they really be- 
lieve, whether they are willing to be consistent or not, 
that there is the remotest chance of the American peo- 
ple favoring, or of Congress and the state legislatures 
adopting, legislation for these purposes? A _ proposal 
from the railway executives that the national and 
state governments should begin to treat the railways 
as other means of transportation are now treated 
would have been greeted with universal derision and 
denunciation as soon as all that it involved became 
understood. 

There is no sincerity in the suggestion that the rail- 
ways should ask for less regulation and taxation for 
themselves instead of more regulation and taxation for 
others when it is made by persons interested in other 
means of transportation. Persons not interested in 
other means of transportation who sincerely advocate 
freeing the railways as a means of establishing equal- 
ity of opportunity in transportation do so apparently 
without considering what freeing the railways would 
mean and the utter impracticability of accomplish- 
ing it. 


A Condition, Not a Theory 


As a matter of principle the Railway Age is in favor 
of less government in all business. But it is a con- 
dition, not a theory, that confronts us. The govern- 
ment actually is already in the transportation business, 
and is applying every kind of restrictive regulation 
to the railways with one hand, while passing out 
subsidies to the unregulated competitors of the rail- 
ways with the other hand. As long as there is no 
public sentiment whatever in favor of reducing, much 
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less abolishing, the regulation of railways, it is idle to 
suggest that the situation should be remedied by treat- 
ing the railways as their competitors are treated. The 
only alternative by which fair play and equality of 
opportunity can be established is to quit subsidizing 
and begin effectively regulating other means of trans- 
portation. 

The railways incur much less danger of arousing 
public sentiment against themselves by advocating this 
policy than they would by asking for subsidies and a 


- reduction of the regulation applied to themselves. The 


public, in its present state of mind, is much more dis- 
posed to listen to arguments for a change in the 
treatment being accorded to the competitors of the 
railways than to listen to arguments for a change in 
the treatment being accorded to the railways them- 
selves. Of course, it would be too bad, after all the 
years the railways have suffered from restrictive regu- 
lation, if other means of transportation should be 
subjected to the same kind of treatment; but surely 
other means of transportation should be able to stand 
the kind of treatment that shippers, the general public 
and public men have so long regarded as fair to the 
railways and highly beneficial to all concerned. 


The Railroads’ 
Interest in the Coal Trade 


From coal shipped by rail, the railways derive al- 
most as much revenue.as do the mine operators who 
produce it. Their capital investment in coal handling 
facilities and equipment per ton of coal mined is much 
greater than that of the coal operators. Clearly, then, 
the railroads have quite as much at stake in the future 
of the coal trade as have the coal operators them- 
selves. 

Railroad coal traffic has many competitors—natural 
gas, oil moved by pipe lines and hydro-electric power. 
These competitors in many locations have economic 
advantages over coal and, where this is true, the only 
honest policy is to concede them the field. But there 
is reason to believe that by skilful merchandising 
which the coal industry has not yet succeeded in emu- 
lating, these competitors have in some cases extended 
themselves into fields where a full understanding of 
the underlying economics would have favored coal. 
Coal has not had as many outspoken champions as its 


- competitors nor have they been so well organized. 


Until it secures such champions and until they or- 
ganize their efforts intelligently, the likelihood is that 
coal may lose its position in many situations where, 
if its merits were adequately understood, it would suc- 
cessfully hold its own. 

The matter might be left to the working out of 
iundamental economic laws which in the long run 
must always decide the issue between competitors. 
iInfortunately, however, by far the greater cost in- 
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volved in coal’s competitors is a capital cost—operat- 
ing costs are very low. Once a hydro-electric plant 
is built or a pipe line laid down, its use will continue 
as long as the product can be sold at a price to cover 
operating expenses which, as stated above, are com- 
paratively low. With coal, on the other hand, the 
principal expense is an operating expense, the capital 
investment necessary in supplying it being very low 
when compared with gas or hydro-electric power. 
The time to consider the comparative economies of 
various fuels, therefore, is before capital investments 
are made. Railroad men who are interested in main- 
taining their coal traffic will do well to bring light to 
bear on this problem in its initial stages. Is a gas 
line or a hydro-electric plant proposed in your ter- 
ritory? Then what is its economic justification and 
should not those who are promoting and financing 
the project have the merits of coal properly presented 
to them, before they have irretrievably invested in the 
plant to utilize competitive fuels? The coal industry 
can gain nothing from misleading propaganda and 
should not expect to. But it ought at least to have 
its merits known and not be ousted without a hearing. 
If all those who have an interest in the success of this 
industry should endeavor to publicize its merits, there 
would be no need for serious concern about its future. 


Training Trainmasters 


As a general rule, railways depend largely upon 
their trainmasters for their supply of executive tim- 
ber in the operating department. It is important, 
therefore, that these officers have proper training, not 
only for their own jobs, but for the positions which 
they may be called upon to fill later. 

The duties of a trainmaster are such as to require 
an intimate knowledge of the district which he super- 
vises. It is on him that the superintendent must rely 
ior detailed supervision. However, his knowledge of 
the railroad should not be confined to his own par- 
ticular district, and he should have the opportunity 
to learn something of the railroad as a whole. This 
should be done not only with a view to the train- 
master’s eventual promotion, but for his immediate 
needs as well. Railways are now being operated more 
largely than ever before on a system basis, the con- 
venience of a district or a division being subordinated 
to the efficiency of the entire operating plan, and no 
trainmaster may properly be termed efficient unless 
he has some realization of what his actions may mean 
on other districts and other divisions. 

Those roads that hold periodical superintendents’ 
meetings might well find it advisable to have a train- 
master or two in attendance from time to time. The 
superintendents may, of course, pass on to their sub- 
ordinate officers any instructions received, but an alert 
trainmaster can obtain considerable benefit by sitting 
in on at least one occasion and learning how these 
ins‘ructions are arrived at. The desirability of train- 
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masters having a wide acquaintance among shippers 
has, of course, long been recognized, but their value 
as contact men in this respect may be increased if 
their knowledge of the railroad exceeds purely local 
affairs. 

The increasing membership and attendance of train- 
masters at the Superintendents’ Association indicates 
some progress in the proper direction, and the sched- 
ule of committee subjects for the coming convention 
indicates a desire on the part of that body to aid them, 
since many of the reports will cover subjects of par- 
licular interest to the trainmasters. 


A Good 
Time to Build 


To the railway engineer who has contended with 
rising construction costs and who has, as a result, 
been confronted for so many years with the fre- 
quently recurring necessity of explaining to his man- 
agement why his final figures have so generally ex- 
ceeded his estimates, the present situation affords 
welcome relief. As a matter of fact, conditions have 
changed so radically of late that it has not been un- 
usual for contracts to be let for as much as 20 per 
cent below the estimates. This is an indication of the 
extent to which construction costs have fallen in re- 
cent months, 

To those railways which have in mind for immedi- 
ate or even for remote consideration improvement 
projects of any magnitude, the present conditions in 
the construction industry afford tempting possibilities. 
Owing to the general decline in such activities, mate- 
rials can now be bought at prices considerably below 
those prevailing at any time in the last 10 or 15 years. 
Furthermore, delivery can be secured at the time de- 
sired with no fear of interruptions in the construction 
program due to delays in receipt of the required mate- 
rials. 

Of equal or greater importance, the railway or con- 
tractor can now secure his pick of labor. Not only 
can he hire men of a much higher grade than are gen- 
erally available for much railway work, but such men 
apply themselves far more diligently than usual. In 
labor alone some roads have found an increase in 
efficiency and in output, as compared with two or 
three years ago, of as much as 30 per cent. 

With money for capital expenditures available at 
low rates, and with the cost of work so far below 
that of the recent past, and also below that which may 
be expected when conditions return to normal, rail- 
way managements can afford seriously to consider the 
advisability of taking advantage of the present situ- 
ation to secure needed improvements at minimum cost 
The conditions which prevail now will not continue 
long, a matter which it is well to bear in mind when 
planning the season’s program of work. 











Introduce Innovations in 


Main Waiting Room of 


the New Burlington 
Station 


BURLINGTON’S OMAHA STATION 


Old facilities in use since 1898 were reconstructed 


to produce an entirely modern terminal 


become rather common features of women’s rest 

rooms in the better passenger stations. But it 
has remained for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to 
set an outstanding precedent in passenger station ap- 
pointments in its recently completed terminal at Omaha, 
Neb. Instead of formal rows of conventional benches, 
the main waiting room has been furnished with over- 
stuffed easy chairs and divans covered with leather 
in attractive colors, well built hardwood tables, and 
rugs, giving the room much of the aspect of a club 
lounge and affording the waiting passengers a degree 
of comfort and restful ease not previously to be had in 
railway stations. 

The attractive furnishings of an unusually handsome 
waiting room are, however, but an incident in a station 
project that embodies many features that are distinctly 
out of the ordinary. The station comprises one unit 
of an ingenious paired station alternative for a union 
station. It serves as an example of what may be ac- 
complished by rebuilding an old station. But what 
seemed entirely unwarranted to the superficial observer, 
it entailed the complete recasting of the exterior of a 
building of exceptional beauty for no apparent purpose 


C OMFORTABLE living room furnishings have 


other than to give it a more attractive architectural 
treatment, to meet the views of the people of Omaha 
and to retain the station in its present location. And 
as will be clear from the following exposition, these 
features all comprise essential elements of a decidedly 
unique project which has given the Burlington the 
equivalent of an entirely new passenger terminal, at 
a fraction of the cost of a new one. 


Two Stations at Omaha 


For many years the railways entering Omaha have 
been served by two stations, owned respectively by the 
Burlington and the Union Pacific, and located only 
about 100 yds. apart with froritage on the east side 
of Tenth street. Both stations were of the through 
type, served by tracks which occupied practically the 
entire space between the two buildings, and although the 
grade of Tenth street is separated from that of the 
tracks over which the street is carried on a viaduct, 
and both stations were two-story structures having en- 
trances at the level of the viaduct, the station facilities 
in each case were essentially of the single-level type, 
with train gates on the track level. 

Because of the inherent disadvantage of this arrange- 
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ment for multi-track stations, aggravated by the in- 
creasing length of trains, it became apparent several 
years ago that more modern facilities were needed. 
And, as has always been the case in the local considera- 
tion of such projects, there was a popular demand for 
a “Union” station. There were, however, a number 
of reasons why this proposal did not meet with favor 
with the Burlington management. Foremost among 
these was the fact that the existing Burlington station 
was a well-built structure, erected in 1898, and of ade- 
quate size to meet the present demands. Furthermore, 
unlike the Union Pacific station, a large part of the 
passenger accommodations were already housed on the 
upper level, thereby faciliating the change to two-level 
operation. Another reason is to be found in the dis- 
tinct difference between the character of the service 
rendered by the two stations. Whereas the Union 
Pacific station is primarily a terminal point for all the 
roads using it, providing for the necessary interchange 
of passengers between the Union Pacific entering from 
the west and five roads whose lines approach from east 
and south, the Burlington station is essentially a through 
station where few passengers change to other roads. 


Two Independent Projects 


For these reasons the two owning roads proceeded 
with independent projects that provided for two-level 
stations, the Union Pacific to build an entirely new sta- 
tion and the Burlington to rebuild its structure. How- 
ever, to afford convenient interchange of passengers, the 
plans for the two projects were co-ordinated so that 
the train concourses extending out over the platforms 
of each station, were joined at their outer ends, Except 
for this and certain changes in the track layouts, the 
two projects were essentially independent. 





Above — As the 
Burlington Station 
Appears Today. At 
the Right — Ap- 
pearance of the 
Station Before Re- 
construction 
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Looking up the West Ramp Lobby Towards the Tenth Street 
Entrance 


The old Burlington station was a symmetrical struc- 
ture of classic proportions and details of which the 
distinctive feature was a portico entrance facing on 
Tenth street that covered the stairway required to 
overcome the difference of 5 ft. 5 in. between the sec- 
ond floor level and the level of Tenth street. From 
this portico a corridor led to the east into the central 
mass of the structure which was occupied by a waiting- 
room 80 ft. square. The ticket office, a restaurant and 
smaller separate waiting rooms and toilet rooms for 
men and women were located in the wings with con- 
venient access from the main waiting room. From 
the main waiting room a double spiral stairway located 
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in the exact center communicated with a main lobby on 
the track level around which were grouped toilet rooms, 
a lunch room and other facilities, the baggage room oc- 
cupying the lower level of the east wing and the express 
facilities being similarly located in the west wing. A 
street-vehicle ramp connecting with Tenth street south 
of the station, afforded access to the track level both for 
trucks and for taxicuzbs and automobiles, a porte cochere 
sheltering a passenger euitrance on the south side of the 
main lobby, 


Ample Floor Area on Second Floor 


A study of the second floor plan of the old structure 


in the light of the requirements of a two-level station, 
indicated that the old waiting room possessed ample 
floor area, while a concourse erected over the tracks 
could be made to take the place of the main lobby to be 
abandoned on the track level. It remained, therefore 
to provide space in the two wings on the second floor 
for the various auxiliary passenger facilities formerly 
housed on the lower level. The manner in which this 
was done is readily seen on the floor pian. Very little 
change was made in the interior partitions but the east 
wing was extended 14 ft. 7 in. to provide a kitchen for 
the restaurant, and the west wing was extended to take 
in all the space occupied by the old portico. The west 
lobby was extended west to a vestibule at the Tenth 
street entrance and, instead of a stairway from the 
Tenth street level down to the floor level, this difference 
in elevation was overcome by a ramp extending the 
full length of the west lobby. The principal change 
made on the lower level was to exchange the spaces 
occupied by the baggage and express facilities so that 
the baggage room would be placed in the west wing 
_ making it possible to have a baggage counter on the 
second-floor level fronting on the west lobby. 

Another requirement of this change in design was 
adequate loading and maneuvering space for cabs and 
automobiles at the street level, which was met by con- 
structing a plaza 74 ft. 4 in. wide over the tracks along 
the north side of the west wing from Tenth street to 
the train concourse. This is arranged as a U-shaped 
driveway bounded by narrow walks and having an 
ample landing platform at the east or concourse end. 
Separating the two legs of the driveway is a high double 
curbing which serves as a guard for an opening in the 
pavement so located as to coincide with the center line 
of a track below and functioning as a smoke slot when 
locomotives stand or pass under the plaza on this track. 
A neat balustrade. set off by attractive pylons equipped 
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with duplicate bracket lamps forms the north boundary 


of this plaza. 


Exterior Was Remodeled 


While the changes in the floor plan of the station, as 
stated above, were limited, marked changes were made 
in the exterior walls, the principal object of which 
was to increase their height. This was required to give 
the structure the necessary rise above the level of Tenth 
street, to raise the facade of the north elevation of the 
central mass above the train concourse and to increase 
the height of the waiting room ceiling. As remodeled, 
the top of the coping of the central portion is 58 ft. 
above the second floor level compared with 48% ft. to 
the comb of the old gable roof, and the waiting room 
ceiling was raised from an elevation of 34 ft. to a 
height of 47 ft. 3% in. above the floor. 

The alterations which these changes involved, in- 
cluded the replacement of the old roof trusses with 
new ones to accommodate a new flat roof in place of 
the old gable roof; the removal of the old colonnade 
of the north facade to allow for the construction of a 
doorway connecting the waiting room and the train 
concourse and the construction of a new colonnade 
above the top of the concourse roof, and the enclosing 
of the entire exterior above the second floor level with 
Bedford limestone that is supported on an offset in 
the old masonry at the second floor line. No change 
was made in the outside walls of the lower story and 
ioundation work was confined to the construction of 


pedestals for a row of six steel columns provided to 


support the new end wall of the west wing, and the 
columns that carry the plaza. 

Of special note, in this connection, is the fact that 
the alterations were made without interruption of the 


station service. Owing to the duplication of practically 


all passenger accommodations on the lower level, it was 
necessary only to move the ticket office to a temporary 
location on the lower level to provide a complete sta- 
tion plant on the first floor. Access for street vehicles 
was already provided and foot passengers were accom- 
modated by building an enclosed ramp on the south 
side extending from the street to the porte cochére 


-entrance of the old main lobby. 


An Attractive Waiting Room 


While the floor plan of the station was not apprecia- 
bly changed, the interior was subjected to a marked 
transformation in appearance and the refinished wait- 
ing room, in particular, is exceptionally attractive. 









































West End of the Track 
Plan of the Omaha Station 
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The ceiling and the walls, except the frames of door 
openings are of plaster, while the door frames, drinking 
fountains and clocks are of Premier Zain Botticino mar- 
ble. The wainscot which extends just above the door 
openings, is marked off in horizontal rustications, while 
above the wainscot, the wall area is set off by fluted 
pilasters. Above the pilasters is a plain frieze, orna- 
mented by large medallions representing the seals of 
the Burlington’s four premier trains—the Aristocrat, 
the Ak-Sar-Ben, the Fast Mail and the Blackhawk. 
The plain ceiling is set off by a heavy cornice. 

The wainscot, pilasters and frieze have a light stone 
grey tint, the panels between pilasters and the ceiling 
are in rich rose, while the panel borders, the medallions 
and portions of the ceiling border are gold. 

Artificial illumination of the waiting room is pro- 
vided by four great lanterns of bronze and white glass, 
each of which encloses 98 60-watt lamps. 

: The east and west lobbies are treated in similar 
| fashion except that the ceilings are coffered and the 

ramp floor of the west lobby is laid with art marble 
non-slip tile. The men’s and women’s waiting rooms 
; and the restaurant have black walnut wainscots and 
were completely modernized and refurnished in keeping 
with the rest of the station. 
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The Concourse 


A doorway 11 ft. 9 in. wide in the north wall of 
the waiting room opens into the train concourse, an 
enclosure 39 ft. wide that extends out over the tracks 
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The Train Concourse Looking Toward the Entrance to the Main Waiting Room 





a distance of 91 ft. The floor of this concourse is 
4 ft. above the waiting room floor so a ramp 32 ft. 
long was introduced that extends into the waiting room 
a distance of 8 ft. The concourse is a concrete-encased 
steel frame structure with a reinforced concrete floor 
and roof. The ceiling and walls are plastered and the 
walls are sheathed on the outside with sheet metal. 
The floor is finished in terraza over a two-inch course 
of cork sound insulation. 

Two enclosed stairways and an elevator connect the 
concourse with each of two island platforms while 
two others lead to a platform adjacent to the sta- 
tion building. As the baggage and express rooms are 
on the track level, the two elevators are used only for 
the handling invalid chairs or stretchers and red-cap 
hand-bag trucks. A third elevator has been provided 
in the west wing for communication between the bag- 
gage counter room and the baggage room. All elevators 
are equipped for automatic push-button control. 

The track layout in front of the station was not ex- 
tensively changed, but by the removal of a shoulder 
of the hillside west of the station, it was possible to 
eliminate a reverse curve in the west end of the sta- 
tion tracks, extend the tracks further west and change 
ene stub track to a through track. In addition one 
additional through track was provided. In connection 
with these changes, the Tenth street viaduct was en- 
tirely rebuilt, the viaduct at Eleventh strcet was ex- 
tended at the south end, a subway under the tracks at 
Thirteenth street was reconstructed and the one at 
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Floor Plan of the Station 


Fourteenth street was extended. The track changes 
also necessitated the construction of a tunnel 13 ft. 
wide under Tenth street south of the south abutment 
of the viaduct to afford a new connection between the 
station and the railway mail building located on the op- 
posite side of the street. 


Long Station Tracks 


The station track layout as revised has five through 
tracks of which two will accommodate 22-car trains 
and the other three trains of from 13 to 15 cars. There 
is an additional through track north of the station track 
for freight service. At the east end of the station 
there are two short stub tracks for the parking of 
dining cars and sleepers, while two more stub tracks 
west of Tenth street serve the mail terminal. The 
station platforms, which are 4 in. above the top of rail 
at the curbs, are brick covered with 1%%4-in. of rock 
asphalt, the curbs beings concrete. They are covered 
with steel frame canopies with wooden decks and tar 
and gravel roofs, the edges of the roofs extending 18 
in. over the sides of the cars. The lighting consists of 
200-watt lamps spaced 20 ft. apart along the center iines 
and equipped with “RLM” enamel steel reflectors. 

Another feature of the project was the construction 
of a new heating plant, equipped with three 150-hp. 
horizontal return-tube boilers. They are fired with fuel 
oil under automatic combustion control. The coach 
yard and station tracks were also equipped to heat 
coaches by the low pressure vacuum-return system. 
Steam-line and vacuum-line outlets have been installed 
in boxes throughout the track layout according to an 
arrangement such that a steam connection can be made 


to one end and a vacuum connection at the other end 
of a cut of cars of any ordinary length. Air for train 
charging and Murdock boxes for coach water supplies 
are also provided in the south island platform. 

The project was carried out by the engineering de- 
partment of the Burlington, under the direction of A. 
W. Newton, chief engineer, and W. T. Krausch, who 
was engineer of buildings until the time of his death 
on December 9, and H. G. Dalton, assistant engineer 
of buildings, who has since been promoted to succeed 
Mr. Krausch. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Chi- 
cago, were the architects. The building construction 
and alterations were carried out under contract by the 
V. Ray Gould Company of Omaha. Grading and track 
changes were conducted under the supervision of F. 
T. Darrow, assistant chief engineer of lines west of the 
Missouri river. 


THE SAFETY ICELESS CAR using the silica gel absorption 
system, was the subject of an interesting paper by Horace M 
Wigney, before the New York Food Marketing Research 
Council recently in New York City. Mr. Wigney said that 
in the 30 months that these cars have been in service nearly 
25,000 tons of perishables have been carried in them, more 
than one-half of this amount being frozen products which 
were kept at temperatures below 18 deg. F. Seventy-two 
railroads have participated in the movement of these cars, and 
the car mileage represented is more than two and one-half 
millions. It is estimated that the weight saved with this 
system, as compared with ordinary refrigerator cars, using 
ice, has represented an increased revenue to the carriers of 
more than $60,000. 
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Thermic Syphons Tested at the 
University of Illinois 
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Application to Mikado locomotive gives 8.47 per -cent 


increase in general boiler efficiency, accord- 


ing to laboratory test report* 


recently conducted at the University of Illinois, 

Urbana, IIll., was to measure the coal and water 
consumed in a modern locomotive when operated, un- 
der rigidly controlled conditions, both with and without 
syphons, in order to determine the magnitude of the 
tuel savings effected by this device. The tests were 
made during April, May, and June, 1930, in the loco- 
motive laboratory on a 2-8-2 type locomotive, which 
was tested, first without syphons, and again after they 
had been applied. 

Since the syphons directly affect only the boiler per- 
formance of the locomotive, the adopted criterion of 
performance was the evaporation per pound of dry 
coal. The locomotive was operated at four rates of 
evaporation chosen to represent the ordinary range of 
boiler output in everyday service. At all rates of 
evaporation the syphon-equipped locomotive showed a 
definite and notable superiority over the non-syphon 
engine as regards both evaporation per pound of coal 
and boiler efficiency. The facts with respect to the 
gains in these two measures of heat transmission are 


T= chief purpose of the Thermic Syphon tests 


*A complete report of the test procedure and results is given in Engi- 
neering Experiment Station Bulletin 220, published by the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., the present article being an abstract of that bulletin. 
The general test program was laid down by an advisory committee, com- 
posed of Professor Edward C, Schmidt, head of the department of railway 
engineering, University of Illincis; B. 3 Feeny, traveling engineer, repre- 
senting the Illinois Central; and L. R. Pyle, vice- owen hes representing 
the Locomotive Firebox Company. E. G. Young, research professor of 
‘ailway mechanical engineering, and H. J. Schrader, associate in railway 
mechanical engineering at the university, were in direct charge of the tests 
nd the calculation of the data. 
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summarized in two of the tables, which, for the four 
rates of evaporation selected, show an average increase 
of 7.74 per cent in equivalent evaporation per pound 
of dry coal and an average increase of 8.47 per cent 
in general boiler efficiency. 

Concerning the secondary results of the tests, it is 
sufficient to say that such fa¢tors of performance as 
rate of evaporation, steam pressure, steam quality, 
draft, speed, cut-off and back-pressure were practically 
the same with and without syphons. At the three 
higher rates of evaporation the degree of superheat 
in the steam was substantially the same with the sy- 
phons and without them, while at the lowest rate the 
non-syphon locomotive produced about twenty degrees 
more superheat. There were differences in the tem- 
perature of the gases at various points in their pas- 
sage through the boiler, which are discussed later. 


Responsibility for the Test Results 


This investigation was undertaken as one of the co- 
operative researches of the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the University of Illinois, in codperation 
with the Illinois Central and the Locomotive Firebox 
Company, which manufactures the syphon. The rail- 
road company furnished the locomotive, and all three 
agencies shared in the expense of conducting the tests. 
In accordance with the usual practice of the Experiment 
Station in carrying on such codperative investigations, 
the general program for the research was laid down by 
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Weighing the Boiler Feedwater 


an advisory committee which not only defined the test 
program, but were either present or represented in 
the laboratory throughout all tests. The conduct of 
the tests, however, the calculation and analysis of the 
results, and the preparation of the report were under 
the exclusive control of the Railway Engineering De- 
partment of the university, which acted for the Experi- 
ment Station and which assumes full responsibility for 
the validity of the tests and their results. 

The locomotive used for the tests was of the 2-8-2 
type with 218,300 lb. on drivers, 27-in. by 30-in. cylin- 
ders, and is rated at 54,588 Ib. tractive force. The 
boiler is of the straight-top, radial-stay type, composed 
of three ring courses and the back end, with 3,667.8 
sq. ft. of evaporative heating surface, which was in- 
creased to 3,722.8 sq. ft. by the installation of the 
syphons, and with 70.4 sq. ft, of grate area. A security 
brick arch was mounted on four 3-in. arch tubes, this 





Method of Delivering Coal to the Firing Platform 
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mounting being altered when the syphons were installed. 
The grates were of the rocking finger type, with 12 
shaking bars on each side of the center, and a pair of 
1314-in. dump grates at the back. The openings in the 
grate amount to 25.89 sq. ft., or 36.8 per cent of the 
grate area. 

The boiler was provided with a Type A superheater, 
built by The Superheater Company, and comprising 
36 units and a header of the through-bolt type, pro- 
viding 1,074.4 sq. ft. of heat-transfer surface. The su- 
perheater damper was wired in the open position during 
the entire time the locomotive was in the laboratory. 
' The front-end arrangement provided for no exten- 
sion stack, but the petticoat pipe extended up to the 
level of the stack opening in the smokebox, leaving a 
passage of about 147 sq. in. area around the petticoat 
into the stack. The nozzle tip had a circular opening 6% 
in. in diameter, provided with a %-in. knife-edge 
bridge, the edge of which was set 14 in. below the top 
of the tip. 

The valve gear was of the Walschaert type, with 
forward motion taken from the bottom of the link, 
the return crank consequently lagging behind the main 
crank. Miscellaneous engine equipment included a 
Franklin pneumatic butterfly-type firedoor, a Ragonnet 
pneumatic reverse gear. Simplex injectors, and Alemite 
lubrication on hub liners. 

The boiler of the locomotive was in first-class condi- 
tion throughout its stay in the laboratory, The sur- 
faces in contact with the boiler water were inspected 
upon arrival and were found to be practically clean. 
Treated feedwater was used during the tests; and 
examination of the boiler surfaces at the close of the 
first series of tests without the syphons and again at 
the end of the second series with the syphons showed 
that the only deposit during the tests was a very thin 
powdery white coating, which could be easily wiped 
off with the hand. 

The steaming of the engine, from the outset, indi- 
cated that the drafting arrangements were satisfactory, 
and no change whatever was made in the front-end 
after it was received at the laboratory. The front-end 
was inspected at the beginning of the tests, during 
their progress, and at their conclusion; everything in 
it remained intact. 

It is to be emphasized that, except for the installation 
of two syphons and the change in the firebox heating 
surface and volume thereby entailed, no change which 
could affect the performance of the locomotive was 
made between the tests of Series I and those of Series 
IT. 

The fuel used during the tests was Illinois run-of- 
mine coal, produced at a single mine, passed over a 
2-in. screen and designated as 2-in. lump coal. The 
average heating value of the coal, as fired, was 11,890 
B. t. u. per pound, the maximum value for any test 
being 12,133 B.t.u. and the minimum, 11,623 B.tu. 
[A study of Bulletin 220 indicates that the greatest 
care was exercised to protect the coal from the weather 
and assure uniformity in heating value and _ size 
throughout all tests——EDITor. | 


General Test Procedure and Program 


The test methods and procedure were, in general, 
in accordance with the requirements of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Test Code for Steam 
Locomotives. 

Under the decisions of the advisory committee, tests 
were run, in each series, at four rates of evaporation— 
nominally 17,500, 27,500, 37,500, and 45,000 Ib. per hour 


(actual evaporation). These rates were chosen to repre- 
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sent the usual range in evaporation rate of Engine 
No. 1742 in road service. The test conditions were 
so set as to attain in Series II the same rates of evapo- 
ration as in Series I; and although this similarity was 
not precisely realized at all rates, the difference be- 





Table I—Boiler Performance—Main Results 


Test Equivalent 
conditions Dry Evapo- 
(nominal) coal Equiva- ration 
—, burned lent per Boiler ef- 
Evapo- Cut-off, per evapor- pound ficiency, 

. ration Test Speed, per hour, ationper ofdry per 
Series rate number r.p.m. cent Ib. hour, lb. coal, lb. cent 
Cr 2702 80 25 2351 21,809 9.28 70.14 
Weide occ vase 2703 2335 21,277. 9.11. ~=—«68.77 

nD 2706 2416 21,737 9.00 68.65 
§ Averages 2367 21,608 9.13 69.19 
s 2701 120 30 3369 31,334 9.30 71.73 
“ac een 2704 3461 32,232 9.31 71.06 
5 2707 3513 31,604 9.00 69.50 
= Averages 3448 31,723 9.20 70.76 
=) (2705 120 45 5382 46,924 8.72 67.62 
eC ‘ 13708 5484 47,857 8.73 65,59 
2714 5381 47,935 8.91 69.72 

3s | Averages 5416 47,572 8.79 67.64 
dR (a7i9 180 45 6650 57,253 8.61 67.26 
Rourth ..s.00 jee 6676 55,912 8.38 65.76 
}2713 6685 56,107 8.39 66.74 

| Averages 6670 56,424 8.46 66.59 

(2716 80 25 2209 21,577 9.77 76.93 

First ......06 J2719 2161 21,573 9.98 78.13 
|2724 2176 21,532 9.90 77.80 

2 |Averages 2182 21,561 9.88 77.62 

fe) 

— {2725 120 30 3120 31,027 9.94 76.26 
>| Second ..+-.- J2728 3079 30,860 10.02 76.55 
as :2729 3174 31,006 9.77 75.51 
3 [Averages 3124 30,964 9.91 76.11 
a 2722 120 45 4832 46,947 9.72 75.61 
eS 2723 4915 46,870 9.54 73.26 
rs 2731 4925 46,175 9.38 73.47 
= | Averages 4891 46,664 9.55 74.11 
A (2718 180 45 6121 54,796 8.95 70.10 
Powe: 2c )2721 6046 55,634 9.20 70.46 
2730 6007 54,743 9.11 69.23 

l | Averages 6058 55,058 9.09 69.93 








tween the two series is small, the maximum difference 
in average rate being only 2.4 per cent. 

The other main test conditions prescribed by the 
Advisory Committee were that not less than 20,000 
lb. of coal be burned in each test, and that the program 
be continued untii, in each series and at each rate of 
evaporation, three tests had been secured whose results 
should be in such close agreement as to establish a 
reliable average result for the rate in question, In 





Table Il—Equivalent Evaporation Per Pound of Coal, Adjusted 
to a Common Evaporation Rate 
Increase in the 


Equivalent equivalent 
evaporation evaporation 
per pound per pound of dry 
of dry coal coal due to syphons 
Equivalent Series I Series I] Pounds Per Cent 
evaporation without with (Col. (Based 
Evaporation -per hour, syphons, syphons, 4a. on 
rate Ib. Ib. Ib. Col. 3) Col. 3) 
1 2 3 a 5 6 
21,608 9.13 
eee 21,561 9.88 
Mean (linea) 21,585 9.13 9.88 0.75 8.21 
31,723 9.20 
Second .... 30,964 9.91 
(Mean (line b) 31,344 9.20 9.91 0.71 7.72 
47,572 8.79 
Wee . 6.445 6,664 9.55 
Mean (line c) 47,118 8.80 9.53 0.73 8.30 
56,424 8.46 
Fourth .... 55.058 9.09 
(Mean (lined) 55,741 8.48 9.05 0.57 6.72 
Dias Sak Sr TE SS 6 koi 88 ii ea Os Sa ncaa wee enewes 7.74 





order to avoid the disturbance arising from blowing 
safety valves, all tests were run at a nominal steam 
pressure of 182 lb. instead of at the usual working 
pressure of the locomotive (185 Ib.). 

During the entire main investigation 31 tests were 
run, numbered from 2701 to 2731 inclusive. Seven 
of these 31 tests failed in some respect to meet the pre- 
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scribed conditions, and they are therefore not included 
among the tests upon which the main results and con- 
clusions, presented in the body of the bulletin are based. 

There remain therefore 24 tests which comply in all 
respects with the requirements laid down by the ad- 
visory committee—twelve tests in each series; and, 
in each series, three tests at each rate of evaporation. 
The conclusions with respect to the relative perform- 
ance of the locomotive with and without syphons rest 
exclusively upon these 24 tests, 


Firing and Handling the Coal 


During all tests the locomotive was hand-fired by the 
so-called “level firing” method. The fireman, Kelly 
Taylor, was chosen for the laboratory work by B. J. 
Feeny. Mr. Taylor is one of the regular firemen on 
the Illinois Division of the Illinois Central, has been 
eighteen years in service and stands near the head of 
the list for promotion to engineman. Although he 
had not previously fired in the test plant, he readily 
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Fig. 1—Curves of Equivalent Evaporation per Pound 
of Dry Coal at Various Rates of Evaporation 


adapted himself to laboratory conditions, and his capa- 
bility and skill were constantly evident. 

The firing was of quite unusual uniformity and regu- 
larity, as is evidenced by the very narrow range within 
which the time required to burn ten tons of coal varied 
In successive tests at each rate of running. The most 
striking example of this regularity is afforded by the 
three tests run without syphons at the highest rate of 
evaporation (tests 2710, 2712, and 2713). These tests 
each lasted 2.85 hours, the variation between them being 
less than one minute. 

The coal was received in side-dump cars which were 
discharged upon a concrete pavement. It was shoveled 
from this pavement into the laboratory barrows, each 
holding about 1,000 lb.; the largest lumps, such as are 
ordinarily broken on the engine deck, being broken 
down at this time. The barrow was then taken to the 
weighing scales, where the load was adjusted to ex- 
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actly 1,000 lb.; and from there it was elevated to the 
firing platform. 

For all tests the fire was built up from a clean grate, 
the time until full boiler pressure was attained aver- 
aging about three hours. After the steam pressure had 
been built up, the locomotive was run through a period 
varying, from test to test, from fifteen minutes to half 
an hour, while the speed and load required for the de- 
sired evaporation rate were being established. There- 
after the locomotive was run for a further period of 
fifteen minutes or longer in order to establish the final 
setting of the injector, to obtain the desired water level 
in the boiler, and to ensure that all other conditions 
of operation were steady; and the test was started. 

The speed of the engine was controlled by control- 
ling the water-pressure within the absorption brakes. 
It was at all times maintained nearly constant and close 
to the rate desired in the various tests. Constant cut-off 
during any test was ensured by fixing the position of 
the crosshead of the power reverse gear with three 
steel bars of pre-determined length. 

The boiler feedwater was weighed in two tanks, 
each holding a maximum of about 2,200 lb., and so 
arranged that one tank was emptying into the main 
feed tank while the other was being filled from the 
feedwater supply line. The weighing tanks were 
mounted on separate scales, each of which had a tare 
beam upon which the weight of the empty tank could 
be balanced. The water in the main feed tank was kept 
at nearly constant level so that the injectors should 
work against practically constant head. 


Main Results of the Tests 


Table I shows the values of equivalent evaporation 
per pound of dry coal for each of the tests, and also 
its average value for the three tests run at each of the 
four evaporation rates, in each series. The upper curve 
shows the results for the tests of Series I, without 
the syphons; while the curve in the center of this figure 
gives the results for Series II, with the syphons. The 
circles plotted in Fig. I represent the values for the 
individual tests (the numbers affixed to these circles 
are the last one or two numerals of the test numbers), 
whereas the round spots represent, for each of the four 
rates of evaporation, the average evaporation per pound 
of coal at the average rate of evaporation. The curves 
drawn in this figure are made to pass through these 
spots representing the average values, and they are ac- 
cepted as defining the test performance of the boiler 
without and with syphons, respectively. In order to 
facilitate comparison, these curves and the plotted aver- 
age values are duplicated and brought together at the 
bottom of the chart. 

As is always the case in a locomotive, the equivalent 
evaporation per pound of coal falls off, in general, as 
the rate of evaporation increases, due to the decrease 
in boiler efficiency which accompanies higher rates of 
evaporation and combustion. Because of this decrease, 
and because the evaporation rates for the two series 
of tests are not precisely alike, the average values 
plotted are not directly comparable but must be ad- 
justed, as illustrated, in Table II. The efficiency values 
are also adjusted for a similar reason (see Table IV). 

Under the conditions which prevailed during the 
tests, locomotive No. 1742 generated 8.21, 7.72, 8.30, or 
6.72 per cent more steam per pound of dry coal when 
equipped with syphons than when not so equipped, at 
the respective hourly rates of evaporation here shown. 

The values of boiler efficiency (ratio of the heat units 
transmitted to the steam to the heat units in the coal 
fired), attained during each test, and also of the aver- 
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age efficiency for the three tests run at each of the four 
evaporation rates, in each series, appear in the last 
column of Table I. These values are plotted in the 
upper part of Fig. 2, where the circles represent the 
efficiency values for individual tests, while the round 
spots represent, for each of the four rates of evapo- 
ration, the average result at the average hourly evapo- 
ration rate. For convenience in comparing them, these 
average values are assembled in Table ITI, which shows, 
therefore, for each evaporation rate in each series, 
the direct results of the tests. 

Boiler efficiency, since it takes into account any ex- 
isting difference in heating value, is a better criterion 
than evaporation per Ib. of dry coal; and the real su- 
periority of the syphon, as a device for stimulating 
the heat transmission in a locomotive boiler, is doubt- 
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Fig. 2—Curves of Boiler Efficiency at Various 
Rates of Evaporation 


less more truly revealed by the gains in efficiency, The 
syphon is especially advantageous during the period of 
building up the fire and attaining full steam pressure 
(as was demonstrated in a special test run) ; and this 
advantage repeats its influence after each stop of con- 
siderable length. During the tests, however, the engine 
was run continuously and in them, consequently, this 
advantage could make itself felt only once. If, there- 
fore, the conditions of road service are such as to en- 
tail frequent stops of considerable duration, it may be 
expected that the gains effected by the syphons at all 
rates of evaporation will be greater than the gains 
shown during the tests. 

In any consideration of the firebox temperatures, the 
location of the pyrometer thermocouples should be borne 
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in mind. It may be pointed out that the couple below 
the arch was situated 26 in. above the grate; its distance 
from the top of the firebed varied therefore from about 
20 in. to about 8 in. as the tests progressed and the fire 
grew in thickness. Crosswise of the firebox this couple 
was about 22 in. from the nearer syphon leg and 12 in. 
from the side-sheet; lengthwise of the firebox it was 
approximately over the middle of the grate. Considering 
the right hand half of the firebox, this thermocouple was 
consequently roughly midway between the arch and the 
fire and a little to the right of the center of this space. 





Table 111—Boiler Efficiency, Based on the Average Direct 
Results of the Tests 
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The thermocouple used for measuring temperatures 
above the arch was placed about halfway between the 
front contour of the syphons and the rear tube-sheet— 
12 in. from each. Between the two syphons there was a 
space 1614 in. wide, bisected by the central plane of the 
boiler ; and this couple lay in the forward continuation of 
this space, six inches off the boiler center line. 
Following the customary practice in measuring fur- 
nace temperatures, neither of these thermocouples was 
protected from radiant heat. The temperature measured 
by them is consequently a composite of the radiant heat 
received by the couple and the heat imparted to it by con- 
vection from the gases making contact with the pyro- 
meter element; and there is the usual uncertainty as to 





Table 1V—Boiler Efficiency—Values Adjusted to a Common 
Evaporation Rate 
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how closely the measured temperature represents the 
true temperature of the gases. Notwithstanding this un- 
certainty the recorded temperatures, for the sake of 
brevity, are referred to as “gas temperatures.” 

The differences in firebox temperatures with and with- 
out syphons can be accounted for only in insignificant 
degree by such variations in the conditions of combustion 
as existed between the two series of tests. These differ- 
ences are undoubtedly due almost entirely to the action of 
the syphons; great as they are, they are easily credible 
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when adequate consideration is given to the large amount 
of heating surface added by the syphons, and to the fav- 
orable position of this additional firebox surface. 

The firebox heating surface (including arch tubes) 
without the syphons is 266.6 sq. ft. and with them, 321.6 
sq. ft.—an increase of 55 sq. ft., or 20.6 per cent. With 
a firebed of average depth, about 40 sq. ft. of firebox 
heating surface in Engine 1742, immediately bounding 
the firebed, is relatively ineffective; and if this be ex- 
cluded, the increase, with syphons, in really active heat- 
ing surface amounts to about 24 per cent. This addi- 
tional heating surface is ideally placed to absorb the ra- 
diant heat from the fuel bed and from the arch; and it 
is likely also that it receives from the incandescent gas 
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traversing the center of the firebox radiant heat which, 
in the plain firebox, might not be fully absorbed by the 
side-sheets. As far as heat transfer by convection is con- 
cerned, the syphons are in an equally favorable position ; 
for the gases passing them probably have a higher veloc- 
ity than exists elsewhere within the firebox and the tur- 
bulence of these gases is at least as great as anywhere 
else within the boiler. In addition, the velocity of the 
mixture of water and steam over the inner surfaces of 
the syphons is probably greater than over any of the 
other heating surfaces. All these factors taken together 
seem sufficient to account for the great differences in fire- 
box temperatures in the non-syphon and the syphon- 
equipped locomotive. 

The general average difference in temperature below 
the arch was 202 deg. F., whereas above the arch it was 
395 deg. F. This two-fold increase in the relative ab- 
sorption of heat is understandable when we recall that 
the pyrometer element above the arch was placed be- 
yond the syphons and that the difference in temperatures 
here recorded is consequently a measure of the full ef- 
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fect of the syphons, whereas below the arch the tempera- 
ture is recorded at a point where the syphons have not 
yet exerted their full effect. 

(The Bulletin here included an extensive and in- 
formative discussion of smokebox temperatures from 
which the following inferences were drawn.—Editor) 
Apparently the superheater surface was sufficient to ab- 
stract from the gases, during the tests with syphons, the 
amount of heat it was designed to abstract, in spite of the 
fact that the average temperature of the gases as they 
traversed the flues was less than during the tests with- 
out syphons. In other words, the superheater took its 
required amount of heat although the total heat avail- 
able as the gases passed through the body of the boiler 
was less. It would follow, of course, that during the 
tests with syphons the heat transmitted to the water sur- 
rounding the tubes and flues must have been less than 
during the tests without syphons. If these views be ac- 
cepted, it would seem that the gains in heat transmis- 
sion made by the syphons within the firebox must have 
been even greater than would be inferred by considering 
merely the overall gains in evaporation and efficiency, 
sufficiently greater to offset the decreased transmission 
to the water in the body of the boiler. 


January 10, 1931 


Increased Rates 
Proposed for Alaskan Road 


WasuHinctTton, D. C. 


N IMMEDIATE increase in the passenger rate of 
A the government’s Alaska Railroad from 6 to 10 

cents per mile and a general increase in freight 
rates sufficient to afford an increase in freight revenue 
of 50 per cent, together with a reduction of 100,000 
train-miles a year, is the method proposed for reducing 
the railroad’s annual deficits by a select committee of the 
Senate appointed to investigate the affairs of the road. 
The committee was composed of Senator Howell, of 
Nebraska, who is himself supposed to have certain 
government ownership leanings, and Senators Kendrick, 
of Wyoming, and Thomas, of Oklahoma. 

Senator Copeland, New York, twitted Senator How- 
ell a little in the discussion of the report in the Senate 
on January 5, asking if he had heard aright that the 
committee had proposed an increase in rates on a gov- 
ernment-owned railroad. Senator Howell replied that 
the railroad had incurred deficits “not necessarily be- 
cause of government ownership but in spite of govern- 
ment ownership,” and that the committee had deemed 
that “a course should be taken such as would be taken 
if the railroad were a privately-owned concern.” <A 
summary of the report of the committee as furnished 
to the Senate follows: 


There are three railroads in Alaska operating in contiguous 
territory and under similar conditions, each approximately 
paralleling the others. These are the government-owned Alaska 
Railroad and the privately owned White Pass and Copper River 
railroads. The White Pass Railroad is 350 miles east and the 
Copper River Railroad 150 miles east of the Alaska Railroad. 

The passenger rate on the White Pass Railroad is 20 cents per 
mile, on the Copper River Railroad 12 cents, and on the Alaska 
Railroad 6 cents per mile. The freight rates on the White 
Pass Railroad average about 420 per cent higher than the freight 
rates prevailing in the Pacific-mountain region of the states, on 
the Copper River Railroad 251 per cent higher, and on the 
Alaska Railroad but 30 per cent higher. The traffic rates on 
the two privately owned roads are such as are deemed com- 
mercially necessary, and have not been objected to by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to which body these roads report. 

The inadequacy of the traffic rates on the Alaska Railroad is 
such that the cost of the railroad to the government for 1930 
was $1,213,000 in excess of its income and for the last seven 
years $8,100,000, not including depreciation, or interest on the 
investment totaling some $70,000,000. 

The Alaska Railroad rates are inadequate because of: 

1. The relatively high cost of maintenance due to the fact that 
the road traverses regions still in the making. 

2. The severe climatic conditions—temperatures during the 
winter ranging on the northern stretches of the road from 10 to 
50 degrees below zero, while heavy snowfalls are contended 
with near the coast. 

3. The scanty population, numbering as it does less than 8,400 
inhabitants, within the 50,000 square miles tributary to the road. 

4. The lack of outgoing freight traffic largely resulting in the 
loading of inbound freight trains only. 

Contributing also to the annual deficits of the road is loose- 
ness and inefficiency in the conduct of the railroad’s business. 
of which the following facts are indicative: 

(1) The accounts receivable, an accumulation of years, totals 
$324,000, and no suit has been brought to enforce collection in 
any case. 

(2) The purchase and continued operation of a bankrupt nar- 
row-gage railroad extending 40 miles north from Fairbanks, 


which from the beginning lost $121 per day. This road was re-. 


cently abandoned and represents a loss of about $1,000,000. _ 

(3) The operation of an electric, water, and heating plant in 
Nenana, a hamlet of 293 inhabitants, at a net cost to the gov- 
ernment of $19,000 per year. 

(4) The abandonment in September, 1929, of the Anchorage 
electric distribution system and profitable power service without 
compensation for the benefit of a privately owned hydroelectric 
plant at a net loss to the railroad of $55,000 for the first nine 


(Continued on page 157) 
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Rail Executives 


Reach Agreement on 


FOUR SYSTEM PLAN IN EAST 


Urged by the President, executives of 
N. Y. Central, B. & O., C. & O. and P. R. R. 
agree and submit plan to commission 


and bigger systems, for the purpose of increas- 

ing their financial stability and operating effi- 
ciency while equalizing their access to sources of pro- 
duction and centers of distribution, is President Hoov- 
er’s present remedy for the serious economic situation 
into which the roads have been forced by the growing 
competition of other forms of transportation. 

President Hoover has been one of the foremost advo- 
cates of a policy of railway consolidation about as long 
as he has been one of the chief proponents of waterway 
development, but concern for the future of the rail- 
roads in the face of this new competition is his prin- 
cipal reason for assuming a position of leadership in the 
consolidation movement at this time. While large ex- 
penditure of government funds for the deepening and 
widening of rivers and construction of highways is also 
a prominent feature of his remedy for the unemploy- 
ment situation, he is also deeply concerned about the 
effect on railway traffic of the increased use of motor 
vehicles, waterways, pipe lines and electric power. He 
believes that to meet this competition and regain their 
traffic and re-employ their men they must be strength- 
ened financially so that they may be in a position to 
command the investment necessary to enable them to 
adopt measures to reduce costs and rates. Consolidation, 
he thinks, will tend to accomplish these results, par- 
ticularly in the East, where he considers it necessary 
to group the other roads into systems comparable with 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania. 

This concern as to the ability of the railways to meet 
the competition is somewhat interesting in view of the 
argument repeatedly made by the waterway advocates, 
including Mr. Hoover, that the development of water 
transportation was needed because the growth of traffic 
would be such that the railways would be unable to 
handle it and that the waterways were not intended to 
compete with the railways but to supplement and relieve 
them. 


Cee tage ee of the railways into fewer 


Views Railway Situation as Major Problem 


He is understood to feel that the steady undermining 
of railway traffic presents one of the greatest economic 
problems now before the country and that we must 
look forward either to a period of reorganization or of 
continued distress in the nation’s largest single industry, 
an’ the one on which the country is most dependent, 
that would prolong the general depression. If rates are 
to be reduced, he is understood to believe, it will be 
necessary for the railways to further reduce operating 


By Harold F. Lane 
Washington Editor, Railway Age 


expenses through elimination of duplications and the 
adoption of sounder methods, such as through electri- 
fication and more economical operation of terminals, 
which would require large capital expenditures, or, 
alternatively, through wage reductions. As for the im- 
mediate future the President appears to be counting 
considerably on the spirit of confidence to be engendered 
by the agreement and the removal of the uncertainty 
which has hung over the eastern situation so long and 
which has undoubtedly held back many plans for im- 
provement programs. 

For this reason the President has not only been in- 
strumental in bringing the executives of the eastern 
roads to an agreement, after several years of con- 
ferences, on a plan to be presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for grouping the Eastern roads 
outside of New England into four great systems, but, 
by making the first public announcement of their agree- 
ment from the White House in approving language, he 
has stood before the country as sponsor for a plan for 
which it is still necessary to obtain the approval of the 
commission as a substitute for an important feature of 
its own plan, in the face of the opposition of an active 
and determined element in Congress. 

Incidentally the President has apparently joined 
forces with the executives of the leading eastern roads 
to knock into a cocked hat the commission's plan for 
grouping the eastern lines into five systems, including 
the fantastic combination of the Wabash, Norfolk & 
Western and Seaboard Air Line. As a result the year 
1931 promises to be one of great activity so far as unifi- 
cation proceedings before the commission are concerned, 
in marked contrast with the first year following the 
promulgation of the commission’s consolidation plan. 

It is understood that the President’s influence in the 
situation was exerted about two months ago, after the 
conferences of the eastern executives had come to 
something like a standstill, and that his request caused 
them to resume their efforts; also that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order made public on Decem- 
ber 6 directing the Pennsylvania to give up its Wabash 
holdings may have helped toward bringing that company 
to an agreement. The commissioners knew, of course, 
that the eastern executives had resumed their confer- 
ences, but apparently had not been informed that the 
President had taken a hand in the situation, and it is 
understood that he had not consulted any of them as 
to any of the details of a plan but had contented himself 
with urging the railroads, that under the theory of the 
law are supposed to take the initiative as to unification, 
to renew their efforts toward finding an acceptable plan 
to submit to the commission. 


Fifth System on “Unsolvable Basis” 


In a statement issued on December 30 at the White 
House announcing that the executives of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, New York Central, Pennsylvania and the Van 
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Sweringen lines had agreed upon a plan, for presenta- 
tion to the commission, for consolidating the eastern 
roads into four independent systems, President Hoover 
said that the negotiations which had been in progress 
for some weeks, following many earlier conferences 
which had failed to result in agreement, had been un- 
dertaken at his suggestion, “in the hope of effecting the 
consolidation policies declared by Congress in 1920 and 
especially at this time as a contribution to the recovery 
of business by enlarging opportunity for employment 
and by increasing the financial stability of all the rail- 
ways, and particularly some of the weaker roads.” 

He also referred to the commission’s “suggested plan” 
for five systems as one which “like others, has met with 
objections which apparently made it an unsolvable 
basis.” 

While the President emphasized that the plan must 
be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
“who have the independent duty to determine if it meets 
with every requirement of public interest,” the fact that 
he had indicated his general approval of the plan caused 
him to be violently attacked by Senator Couzens and 
other anti-consolidation and anti-railroad men in Con- 
gress, who charged him with an attempt to influence the 
judgment of the commission in advance. It is certain, 
therefore, that efforts will be made in Congress to 
block the plan. 

It is understood on high authority, however, that 
President Hoover took no actual part in the formulation 
of the details of the plan and at the time he announced 
it, and for two or three days afterward he knew no 
more of it than had been given him over the telephone 
from New York. Although he is understood to have 
been convinced that the eastern railway situation lends 
itself better to a four-system grouping, in order that 
the other systems may be built up to a strength ap- 
proximating that of the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central, each having access to the principal producing 
and distributing centers, his chief satisfaction arises 
from the fact that an agreement has finally been reached 
after so many years. He could have used most of the 
same language if the roads had agreed on a practicable 
five-system or six-system plan and he expects that the 
commission may réquire modification of details of the 
plan or of the terms and conditions proposed, while rec- 
ognizing that it is within its power to refuse to approve 
it at all. 


Four or Five Systems in East? 


Although the new plan completely wrecks the idea of 
a five-system grouping of the eastern lines, in most 
other respects it follows the commission’s plan rather 
closely, and there is no particular reason for believing 
that the commission, at least as at present constituted, 
is especially wedded to the details of the plan it put out 
a year ago in order to have some plan to comply with a 
law which includes specific provision for modifications 
from time to time. While the commission stated at the 
time that a majority of its members had agreed as to 
each part of the plan proposed, the majority was not 
always the same, and it is known that there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to whether there 
should be four or five eastern systems. Also there are 
now three commissioners who have been appointed since 
the commission’s plan was adopted. 

While Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover was 
one of the most active advocates of railway consolida- 
tion, taking the position that the roads could be so 
grouped into strong systems as to equalize their earning 
capacity and retain otherwise recapturable earnings 
within the systems. As President he has on several 
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occasions urged legislation to promote greater expedi- 
tion in the consolidation process and some time ago the 
Republican National Committee issued a statement list- 
ing as one of the achievements of his administration 
the fact that the commission had finally promulgated its 
consolidation plan in December, 1929. The President 
also said: 


The President’s Statement 


The Transportation Act passed by Congress in 1920 pro- 
vides for a consolidation of railways into a limited number of 
strong systems in order to maintain broader competition, 
more adequate service, simplification of rate structure, lower 
operating costs and in the long run lower rates to the public. 

During the past ten years a possible grouping of the roads 
so as to carry out the law has been under constant discussion. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has no power to com- 
pel such consolidations. They can only be effected upon 
initiation of the carriers. During this period a number of 
negotiations have been undertaken in respect to these rail- 
ways, with view to carrying out the wishes of Congress, but 
they have proved abortive. A year ago the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued a suggested plan for consolidating 
these roads into five systems. This plan, like others, has met 
with objections which apparently made it an unsolvable basis. 

These uncertainties and delays over nearly ten years have 
seriously retarded development of the railways and have pre- 
vented a desirable growth in many directions, and have 
diminished their ability to compete with other forms of 
transportation. Such questions as electrification, linking up 
of different railroads, development of terminals and many 
other major improvements have been retarded because of 
uncertainty with respect to the position which particular 
roads are to occupy in the permanent grouping. 

It is my understanding that the plan provides for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the employees and full consideration 
of the interest of the various communities and carriers out the 
requirements of the law in protection of public interest 
generally. The presidents of the major systems have agreed 
upon the many details of the plan with the exception of a 
minor point, which is left to arbitration. 

The plan, of course, must be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who have the independent duty to 
determine if it meets with every requirement of public in- 
terest. 


Plan Phoned ani < < 


While the main features of the plan were allowed to 
leak out in New York immediately after the announce- 
ment and after an all-day conference of the executives 
on December 29, it is understood that the complete 
alignment was not agreed upon until another conference 
on January 2 when a preliminary letter to the com- 
mission giving an outline of the plan was drafted and 
given out in New York after having been telephoned 
to chairman Brainerd of the commission. 

The letter of the eastern railway executives, signed by 
W. W. Atterbury, president, Pennsylvania; P. E. Crow- 
ley, president, New York Central Lines; Daniel Wil- 
lard, president, Baltimore & Ohio; J. J. Bernet, presi- 
dent, Chesapeake & Ohio follows: 


In its opinion, in the matter of consolidation of railway 
properties of the United States into a limited number of 
systems, Dec. 9, 1929, I. C. C. 159-522, the Commission said: 


In a matter of this magnitude in scope and complexity in detail, even 
after the most careful study and the fullest and freest interchange of 
views by those charged with the duty of preparing this plan, there must 
remain many differences of opinion as to the several component parts, 
both large and small, comprised in the final result. Such is here the 
case. While a clear majority of us, although not always the same ma- 
jority, have agreed as to each part of the plan proposed, not all of us 
have agreed as to al! its parts, but all concur in the result. 

Some of us deem it helpful now to express individual views as to 
parts of the plan. Others feel that their individual expressions may 
usefully be deferred until the time for action, looking toward the ultimate 
effectuation of actual consolidations as provided by the act. Section 5 (5) 
provides that after we have adopted our plan, as we here do, we may, 
either upon our own action or upon application, reopen the matter for 
such changes or modifications as in our judgment will promote the public 
interest. Such applications will afford opportunity for further considera- 
tion upon adequate and recent records of the various parts of the plan. 


Following the publication of this opinion the representa- 
tives of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 
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Ohio-Nickel Plate and New York Central systems have had 
a number of conferences on this subject. The suggestion of 
the Commission contained in the above quotation that changes 
and modifications might be approved by the Commission as 
promoting the public interest has led to an attempt to provide 
within the limits of a four-party plan the allocation of nearly 
all the properties in accordance with what we conceive to be 
the principles followed by the commission in its five-party 
plan. 

As a result of these negotiations an agreement covering the 
allocation of the principal carriers in the eastern group (ex- 
cluding New England) has been reached. This agreement is 
inter-dependent and could not have been reached upon any 
different basis of allocation. Probably no single one of the 
groups herein proposed is exactly what those interested in 
such group would wish to be. In order to reach a common 
understanding it has repeatedly been necessary for all of the 
interests involved to make concessions. It is believed, how- 
ever, that each of the systems resulting from the grouping 
we suggest will be able to operate efficiently, maintain its 
credit and serve the public better than the same amount of 
mileage operated in a less coordinated manner as at present. 


The General Plan 


The general understanding as to the allocation of large 
railroads in the Eastern district into four systems is as fol- 
lows: To the New York Central—the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad and a direct connection with the Virginian 
Railway at Deepwater, including joint rates and routes over 
that railway; to the Pennsylvania—the Wabash, the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton and the Norfolk & Western; to the Balti- 
more & Ohio—the Ann Arbor Railroad, the Reading and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Western Maryland, the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, the Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
the Lehigh & Hudson River and the Chicago & Alton; and 
to the Chesapeake Ohio-Nickel Plate System—and to the Hock- 
ing Valley will be added, the Erie Railroad, the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, the Pere Marquette, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the Lehigh Valley, with 
certain rights to the Pennsylvania on the Lehigh Valley. The 
Grand Trunk Western lines are to continue with the Cana- 
dian National Railways. 

The general plan will recommend the assignment of the 
following railroads to the four systems jointly, viz: Lehigh & 
New England, Delaware & Hudson, Monongahela, Montour, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny. 

The right to the use by the Pennsylvania of trackage on the 
Nickel Plate between Ashtabula and Brocton, and the disposi- 
tion of the Virginian, are now in process of determination or 
adjustment. 


Conferences Will Be Continued 


Conferences in connection with the four-system plan will 
be continued for the purpose of dealing with the short-line 
railroads, and various trackage and terminal grants essential 
to round out the four systems. The present open gateways 
on all railroads are to be maintained. 

It will be our purpose, as soon as practicable, to present 
this matter to the commission in a definite way to the end 
that the commission may, as indicated in the foregoing quota- 
tion, reopen the matter for such changes or modifications as 
in its judgment will promote the public interest. ; 

The commission held a conference on the subject on 
January 3, after which it made public a brief letter 
signed by Secretary McGinty acknowledging receipt of 
the letter of the railway executives and stating that it 
was assumed that it was “written to the commission at 
this time for its information.” There has as yet been no 
definite announcement as to how soon the formal appli- 
cations and the various motions required will be filed. 


Some Features of the Plan 


The Lackawanna was alloted to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate System in the commission’s plan, 
which placed the Virginian with the New York Central. 
It was at first reported that the plan had divided the Vir- 
ginian between the C. & O. and the N. & W., but the 
letter to the commission indicated that the matter had 
not been definitely settled. There was also a suggestion 
that the question of trackage rights for the Pennsylvania 
over the Nickel Plate was to be arbitrated, possibly by 
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some one appointed by the President, but it appeared 
later that an agreement might be reached. 

The plan allows the Pennsylvania to retain the Nor- 
folk & Western, which it has practically controlled for a 
long time, and also the Wabash, assuming that the com- 
mission will vacate its Clayton law order directing that 
the Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania Company divest 
themselves of all stock of the Wabash and Lehigh Val- 
ley. The Pennsylvania is also to have access to certain 
centers such as Allentown and Bethlehem, Pa., over the 
Lehigh. 

The commission also will be asked to set aside its 
order directing the B. & O. to give up its stock in the 
Western Maryland and also its similar order as to the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, the majority stock of which is 
owned by the Nickel Plate but held by a trustee subject 
to the commission’s ultimate decision as to its disposi- 
tion. 

Under the five-system plan rival applications for con- 
trol of the W. & L. E., the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
and the Western Maryland had been submitted to the 
commission by the P. & W. V. interests and also by the 
Wabash. The new plan provides for joint control of 
the P. & W. V. 

Under the plan both the B. & O. and the Pennsylvania 
would have lines across the Mississippi river to Kansas 
City. The B. & O., in addition to direct control of the 
Reading system, would be given access to Michigan ter- 
ritory through the Ann Arbor, the Van Sweringen sys- 
tem would have an entrance to Pittsburgh over the P. 
& W. V., and both the B. & O. and the Van Sweringen 
lines would be given an approach to New England terri- 
tory via the jointly controlled bridge routes. The New 
York Central has its own line to New England in the 
Boston & Albany and the Pennsylvania has close work- 
ing arrangements with, as well as stock interests in, the 
New Haven and Boston & Maine. 


Monon Not Mentioned 


Very little has been said so far as to what arrange- 
ments have been made for the purchase of the stocks 
involved. The B. & O. would be given a majority inter- 
est in the Reading by the relinquishment of the New 
York Central’s interest. It would have to purchase the 
Wabash interest in the Ann Arbor. The Van Swerin- 
gens would take over the interest of the Pennsylvania 
Company and the Wabash in the Lehigh Valley and 
would have to make some arrangement to acquire the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie from the United States Steel 
Corporation. They are understood to have acquired or 
at least to have secured an option on the C. & E. I. The 
New York Central is supposed to have been buying stock 
in the Lackawanna but it is not known to have acquired 
anything like a majority interest. Aside from the 
properties proposed to be held jointly most of the other 
roads named in the letter to the commission are already 
practically within the control of the four systems. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, now con- 
trolled jointly by the Southern and the Louisville & 
Nashville, is not mentioned in the letter. The commis- 
sion allocated it to the B. & O. but after protests had 
been made by the Southern the B. & O. indicated that it 
would not press the matter. 

Acquisition of control of the Reading system by the 
B. & O. would make it possible for it to proceed with 
its long-talked of plan for forming a new short route 
between Chicago and New York, using the lines of the 
B. R. & P. and the Buffalo & Susquehanna, and track- 
age rights over existing lines or new construction be- 
tween Sinnemahoning and Williamsport, Pa., and the 
Reading and Central of New Jersey to New York, 
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which would be shorter than any other route except that 
of the Pennsylvania and only about 4 miles longer than 
that. 


Access to New England Provided For 


While the new plan makes no mention of New Eng- 
iand, it has been suggested that it has been so arranged 
as to make possible an entrance for each of the four 
systems into New England if a plan should be evolved 
for the disposition of the New England lines along lines 
which have been advocated in some quarters, the Penn- 
sylvania using the shore line of the New Haven, the 
B. & O. its more northerly route, which connects with 
the Lehigh & Hudson River, the Van Sweringen system 
the Boston & Maine and the New York Central its 
Boston & Albany line. There appears no possibility of 
forcing the New York Central legally to give up the B. 
& A. or the New Haven to give up its interest in the 
New Haven but there might be grounds for attacking 
its interest in the Boston & Maine and the interests of 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania in New Eng- 
land are sufficient to impose obstacles to any idea of a 
single New England system. 


More Employment—for Lawyers, Accountants, Politicians 


While many months will undoubtedly be consumed in 

the tortuous procedural processes which are necessary 
to obtain I. C. C. authorization, the fact that the rail- 
ways have finally reached an agreement after so many 
years of fruitless negotiations represents the most im- 
portant step toward accomplishment of the objective of 
the 1920 law that has been taken in ten years. On the 
other hand, although the President referred to his in- 
terest in the plan at this time as a contribution to busi- 
ness recovery, it would seem that, so far as the next 
year or so is concerned, the agreement probably holds 
out more enlargement of opportunity for employment of 
lawyers, accountants, politicians and newspaper men 
than for railroad men, since the plan must be approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission before it can 
become effective and the commission must be persuaded 
to alter its own pronouncement in favor of five eastern 
systems. 
' The agreement represents only the first stage of a 
long new course of procedure. It is now necessary for 
the roads to file with the commission specific applica- 
tions for authority to acquire control of the roads in- 
volved, together with terms and conditions, accompanied 
by motions for a modification of the commission’s own 
plan, and also to ask the commission to vacate the three 
orders which it has issued in Clayton anti-trust law 
proceedings directing the present holders to divest them- 
selves of stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, Western 
Maryland and Wabash and Lehigh Valley. It will also 
be necessary for the plan to run the gauntlet of certain 
community opposition and probably that of minority 
stockholders in some instances and to persuade the 
organizations of employees that their interests have been 
adequately safeguarded, while the terms and conditions 
upon which the properties are to be acquired will un- 
doubtedly afford a fertile field for time-consuming 
scrutiny. 


Agreement Follows Years of Effort 


lhe final agreement on a four-system plan is the 
culmination of efforts on the part of the eastern rail 
way executives extending over a period of seven or 
emht vears to get together ona plan to be recommended 


the commission, at its suggestion, as a substitute for 


the cieht svstems proposed in its tentative plan in 192] 
, 104 thie 


& Ohio. New York Central and 


Baltimore 
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Nickel Plate joined in submitting to the commission in- 
formally the original “four-system” plan, which was 
objected to by the Pennsylvania. Then followed several 
years during which the situation was further compli- 
cated by the efforts of L. F. Loree in behalf of a fifth- 
system plan and the later activities of the Pennsylvania 
in acquiring control of the Wabash, Lehigh Valley, De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
and other strategic roads. Early in 1929 the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio tried to force the issue 
by filing with the commission general applications for 
its approval of the allocation of various roads to their 
systems along the lines of the four-system plan and 
other applications were filed by the Wabash and Dela- 
ware & Hudson. Meanwhile the commission had sought 
to have Congress repeal that part of the law which re- 
quired it to adopt a complete plan of consolidation but 
after Congress had repeatedly failed to act it got busy 
and put out its plan late in the year, favoring a five- 
system grouping of the eastern roads but including in 
the fifth eastern system several lines which no one else 
had ever suggested should be so combined. The Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Wabash and Dela- 
ware & Hudson plans were then withdrawn after the 
commission had announced new rules of procedure in- 
dicating that it would no longer entertain applications 
not accompanied by a showing of the specific terms and 
conditions on which proposed acquisitions were to be 
made. 

This led to a new series of negotiations among the 
roads which until recently seemed to have been without 
results, and a damper was placed on further public pro- 
posals of consolidation plans by the efforts of Senator 
Couzens to have Congress suspend the commission’s 
powers relating to acquisition until Congress could re- 
consider the whole question. 


Daniel Willard Optimistic 


Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
who is understood to have been closely in touch with the 
President in connection with the agreement, was in 
Washington on December 31 and conferred with Sen- 
ator Couzens, possibly for the purpose of trying to 
show him that many of his expressed fears were ground- 
less, as Senator Couzens has based most of his opposi- 
tion to consolidation on the idea that any economies to 
be effected by consolidation must necessarily be “taken 
out of the hide of labor.” In this connection he has 
frequently quoted a statement made by Mr. Willard to 
the effect that most economies in railroading must be 
largely concerned with labor, but he has failed to say 
much about the explanation Mr. Willard made at the 
same time that such economies can, and on his road 
will, be effected without laying men off, simply by not 
replacing all the men who are continually leaving the 
railroad service for various reasons. In his testimony 
before the Senate committee last year Mr. Willard ex- 
pressed approval of a law or a condition to be imposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to protect the 
interests of labor in connection with consolidation and 
the President’s statement showed that an effort had been 
made in the agreement to safeguard that situation, but 
some of the very men who criticized the President for 
prejyudging the plan favorably were criticizing it without 
information as to what it included. 

Mr. Willard also paid a short call at the office of 
Commissioner Meyer, doubtless to give the commission 
informally some first hand information not too 
after it had been furnished to the President He 
be known that the agreement had not then bee: 
to writing and that so far as the 
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concerned the plan would be approached piecemeal, by 
separate applications for authority to acquire stock con- 


trol of the various roads involved. Mr. Willard said he 
knew of no single thing which would contribute more 
toward stabilization of business and indicated a belief 
that the plan could be passed on by the Commission in 
a few months. 


Senator Couzens Leads Opposition 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, and ‘the author of the resolu- 
tion to suspend the commission’s power to authorize 
consolidations, was in conference with the President 
just before the latter read his statement to the news- 
paper correspondents, but if the President’s purpose was 
to obtain his support for the plan it failed completely. He 
first spoke of pressing for passage of the resolution by 
the House, before which it is now pending in a modified 
form as reported by the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, but has apparently recognized the 
difficulty of doing so in opposition to the President’s 
position. He appeared particularly resentful because 
the President had chosen to make the announcement 
himself. 

On December 31 he issued a statement referring to 
the President’s statement as “supporting” the plan “in 
spite of the fact” that the Senate on May 31, 1930, had 
adopted his resolution by a vote of 46 to 27, with 23 not 
voting, and that the resolution is now on the House 
calendar. This, he said, indicated that Congress was 
not in favor of proceeding with further consolidations 
until it had had an opportunity to make further investi- 
gation, although he did not point out that Congress had 
been beseeched for five years to make such further in- 
vestigation. He also referred to the “careful inquiry” 
which his committee has been making (through the 
services of an employee during the summer) of what 
had been accomplished by consolidations, and said that 
a tentative report will be ready to submit to the com- 
mittee within a few weeks. 

As much of the support for the Couzens resolution 
came from the representatives of the northwestern 
states who were trying to prevent the Great Northern 
Pacific unification, and as the commission has reopened 
that proceeding, it is difficult to see where Senator 
Couzens would be able to find as much strength to assist 
him as he had last spring. 

Much of the urge for the passage of the resolution 
was supplied by the railroad labor organizations that 
had become worried for fear that consolidations would 
increase “technological” unemployment, but the Presi- 
dent in his announcement said it was his understanding 
“that the plan provides for the protection of the in- 
terests of the employees.” 


Fearful of Senate, Rather Than President 


In any event, after what the President said about the 
plan, he would naturally promptly veto any such meas- 
ure as the Couzens resolution if passed. However, the 
passage of such a resolution by Congress by any big 
majority even if vetoed by the President would un- 
doubtedly have nearly as much force toward stifling 
‘ommission action as a law would have. Newspaper 
writers and others are prone to refer to the commission 

s being dominated by the President because he ap- 

oints the commissioners, but the fact probably is that 

ose who have once been appointed are more fearful 

f displeasing the Senators, who have power to with- 

ld confirmation or to embarrass the President's ap- 

‘intees by the absurd attacks which are usually brought 
t in Senatorial investigations. 
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Senato~ Couzens said that in his judgment the issu- 
ance of the President’s statement was “most unethical’ 
and that it is questionable whether the “independent 
duty” of the commission can now be ascertained because 
the commissioners owe their positions to the President. 

In another statement he said he had received infor- 
mation ‘that the plan “is more the result of high finance 
than in the public interest” and that “it is reported that 
some of the high finance practiced by the railroads dur- 


ing the past few years has reacted against their financial 


interest, that while they should have been endeavoring 
to operate and manage railroads efficiently they have 
been really engaged in great financial undertakings, and 
this proposal is more of a proposal to help them out of 
their financial difficulties than it is in the public inter- 
est.” He also gave out a telegram from Clyde Reed, 
om outgoing governor of Kansas, protesting against the 
plan. 


Fess Replies to Couzens 


A reply to Senator Couzens’ statement was issued 
through the Republican National Committee by Senator 
Fess, of Ohio, also a member of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, and sponsor for the railroad 
consolidation bill now pending in the Senate, who de- 
clared that Senator Couzens’ criticism of the President 
was unjust and that “the President has done an enor- 
mous service to the public in securing a forward step in 
solution of the railway problem.” He made the point 
that the President had “directly followed the desires 
that Congress has expressed in the law,” rather than 
the one expressed in a resolution which has so far been 
adopted only by the Senate,. and that “he has taken no 
position on the details of the plan” but has “scrupulously 
stated” that the plan must be submitted to the com- 
mission. 


Brookhart Demands Special Session 


Senator. Brookhart, naturally, was outspoken against 
the plan and demanded a special session of Congress to 
take action against it, saying he would introduce a reso- 
lution providing for an investigation. Senator Couzens 
also spoke of the possibility of an investigation by his 
committee under the resolution authorizing it to make 
a Study of the effect on consolidations or unification, but 
he said it would require a vote of the committee. 

Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, said the President 
“has apparently in this case taken over the duties of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and speaks in ad- 
vance for that commission. In all events, he prejudges 
the case for that commission and all the commission 
now has to do is to put the commission’s conclusion into 
effect.” 

Senator Goff, of West Virginia, came to the defense 
of the President by saying that the commission is made 
up of high-class conscientious men and that before they 
would permit themselves to be dictated to they would 


‘not continue to discharge their function as a commis- 


sion. 
Chairman Parker of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and the sponsor for the 


consolidation bill now pending, expressed his approval 
of the plan. 
Representative Hoch of Kansas, said that on its face 


the plan looks like a good one but that Congress is not 
equipped to pass on its details. 
Senator Couzens said that Mr. Willard had 


him that in presenting the case to the commission a 
memorandum would be attached giving assurance that 
employees of the B. & O. would not be disturbed by 


the merger, but the Senator said that he had received 
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no such assurance from the other roads. He was not 
satisfied because “in the final analysis there will be 
hundreds of thousands less railroad workers than now,” 
and said that Mr. Willard “softens the situation by 
saying that none will be discharged.” Senator Couzens 
also told newspaper men that Mr. Willard had told him 
that he and the other railway executives had not at first 
approved of the plan but had acceded to the request 
of the President, and this was quoted in some papers 
as a statement that the President had forced the rail- 
roads to agree, which caused some amusement among 
those who have read Mr. Willard’s speeches on the 
subject in recent years. 


Coolidge Favors Plan 


Ex-President Coolidge has come out with a general 
expression of approval of the plan, although “cautious 
Cal” referred to it as a “tentative agreement,” repre- 
senting “over $4,000,000,000” and said that “if the plan 
is finally adopted” large amounts of business now held 
in abeyance by the great key industry of transportaion 
will be transacted and that it will be ‘“‘a great factor in 
giving permanent profitable employment.” 


Labor Leaders Insist on Couzens Resolution 


“Labor,” the official newspaper of the Standard Rail- 
road Labor Organizations, published statements by D. 
B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, and chairman of the 
Railroad Labor Executives’ Association, and by Donald 
R. Richberg, counsel for the labor organizations, indi- 
cating that they would not be satisfied without further 
legislation to give the commission power to safeguard 
the interests of labor. They had not yet, of course, 
learned the exact nature of the assurances in this direc- 
tion which the President said he understood the agree- 
ment contemplated. 

“There are only two ways in which the employees 
can be protected in railroad consolidations—one through 
agreements made with ‘their organizations, the other 
through legislation giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to protect them,” said Mr. Robert- 
son. “The employees have not been consulted and 
therefore no agreements have been reached as to the 
projected consolidation. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not the power at present to protect the 
employees, therefore there can be no valid claim that 
the interests of the employees are protected in the pro- 
posed consolidation.” 

The President’s action in the matter was attacked in 
speeches in the House on January 6 by two Deinocrats, 
Representatives Rayburn, of Texas, and Huddleston, of 
Alabama, both of whom took the position that the Presi- 
dent had at least created the impression that he had 
prejudged a matter that should be decided independent- 
ly by the commission, and that it would be difficult for 
the commission to render an unbiased decision. Mr. 
Huddleston also attacked the idea of such large con- 
solidations. 





Tue Union Paciric dedicated its two-story station at La 
Grande, Oregon, om December 28, when J. P. O’Brieri, general 
manager of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company opened the building to the public. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA, on January 6, extended the limits of its 
Chicago terminal division by including in it 11 miles of line of 
the Logansport division, from Bernice to Hartsdale, and 11 miles 
of the Ft. Wayne division between Clarke and Hobart. The 
territory served by these two sections lies in the industrial dis- 
trict in the east end of the Chicago district. 
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Motor Transport 
Hearings at Chicago 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, represented 
by Examiners Leo J. Flynn and Albert E. Stephan, 
continued its investigation in docket 23,400, Co- 

ordination of Motor Transportation, with a hearing which 
began at Chicago on January 5. In opening the hear- 
ing, Examiner Flynn sketched briefly the conditions 
which have led to the present investigation. L.c.l. freight 
traffic, he said, declined from 90,000,000 tons in 1920 
to 62,000,000 tons in 1929, while the number of pas- 
sengers carried by the railways decreased from 1,200, 
000,000 in 1920, to 780,000,000 in 1929. Motor vehicles 
are held accountable for much of this loss of traffic. The 
railroads, said Examiner Flynn, have become increasingly 
interested in motor vehicle operation, and at the present 
time the railroad investment in motor vehicles is $21,- 
000,000. : 

The first railway witnesses were G. N. Harder, gen- 
eral manager of the Escanaba & Lake Superior, and W. 
T. Carroll, general manager of the Western Allegheny, 
both short line railroads. They described briefly the ex- 
tent of motor coach and truck competition in their 
territories, and testified that their passenger and mer- 
chandise traffic has been seriously affected by motor ve- 
hicle competition. Mr. Harder said that the passenge1 
traffic of the Escanaba & Lake Superior has practically 
disappeared. 

During the remainder of the first day of the hear- 
ing, testimony was taken from witnesses of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. W. L. English, supervisor of agriculture 
and refrigeration, described in detail the findings of an 
investigation which his department made last year into 
the extent of trucking in Frisco territory. He told of 
the loss of much of the fruit and vegetable traffic orig- 
inating in the Ozark region, saying that the railroad has 
depended upon this traffic for a substantial part of its 
earnings and has spent a large amount of time and money 
in developing it. Ten years ago, said Mr. English, prac- 
tically all of the fruit and vegetable traffic moving from 
the Ozark region went by railway, but beginning in 1925, 
trucks began to handle an increasing amount of this traf- 
fic. The distances covered by these truck are generally 
between 200 and 250 miles, although in some cases fruit 
and vegetables from the Ozark territory is being car- 
ried by truck to San Antonio, Tex., and to certain points 
in New Mexico, distances of from 650 to 700 miles. In 
1920, the St. Louis-San Francisco carried 79 per cent 
of the Arkansas apple crop, while in 1930, it carried only 
14 per cent of the crop. From one important distributing 
point this year, the entire movement was by motor truck. 
In the movement of the apple crop, itinerant truckers 
from outside the apple-growing region bring in theit 
trucks, buy the fruit from the farmers, and haul it tc 
distant markets where the apples are sold. Mr. Englis! 
estimated the apple traffic handled by the railway wil 
have completely disappeared within two years, if th 
present rate of decline in this traffic continues. 

Likewise, the Frisco has suffered heavy losses in grape 
strawberry, and vegetable traffic. The Frisco has beer 
hard-hit by truck competition, said Mr. English, par 
ticularly on account of the fact that it originates 72 pe 
cent of its traffic on its own lines. It has also lost mer 
chandise traffic which is trucked into Frisco territory by 
the trucks which carry out fruit and vegetables. Of th: 
trucks hauling apples, 5 per cent are owned by commoi 
carriers, 15 per cent by contract carriers, and 80 per cen 
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by the itinerant truckers. Of the trucks carrying vege- 
tables, 80 per cent are contract trucks and 20 per cent 
the trucks of itinerant operators. 

The most serious loss suffered by the Frisco, as a re- 
sult of truck competition, has been that of live stock 
traffic. At the present time live stock is being shipped by 
truck to stockyards on the Frisco Lines from points as 
distant as 200 miles. This livestock is handled largely by 
contract truckers and farmers, about one-third of this 
traffic moving in contract trucks and two-thirds in private 
trucks. The testimony of Mr. English indicated also 
that the Frisco has suffered similar losses in traffic in 
packing house products, cream, butter, poultry, and 
eggs. 


Practices of Truck Lines 


The next witness was B. H. Stanage, traffic manager 
of the Frisco, who described an investigation he had 
made into the trucking situation in Frisco territory. He 
said that there are four classes of truck operators: Com- 
mon carriers, contract carriers, itinerant truckers, and 
wholesalers, jobbers and merchants who own and operate 
trucks. Of the total number of trucks operating in Fris- 
co territory, he estimated that 10 per cent are operated by 
common carriers, 30 per cent by contract carriers, 20 per 
cent by the itinerant truckers, and 40 per cent by the 
wholesalers, jobbers and merchants. Describing the 
operating methods of the truck lines, Mr. Stanage said 
that they do not observe the railroad freight classifica- 
tions and have only minor packing requirements; that 
the truck lines accept the weight on shipments as given to 
them by the shippers; that they choose the freight which 
they will handle, instead of handling all kinds of freight ; 
that they do not make their rates conform to any stand- 
ard; and that their rates are unstable and not based upon 
the service performed nor the length of haul. Neither are 
the truck rates the same to all shippers, special rates be- 
ing given for tonnage when it is offered in volume. Mr. 
Stanage submitted several exhibits showing comparisons 
of motor truck and railway rates between many points in 
Frisco territory. It is a common practice, he said, for 
the truck lines to cut their rates in half in order to at- 
tract return loads to their trucks. 

The next witness for the Frisco was H. W. Press, as- 
sistant to the comptroller, who filed an exhibit showing 
the railway’s passenger traffic and income statistics in re- 
cent years. 

J. E. Hutchison, who retired from the position of 
vice president in charge of operation of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco on January 1, and who is now a special 
representative to the president, took the stand to testify 
concerning the need for regulation of the motor coach 
and truck lines. The motor vehicles are free to operate 
when and where they please, said Mr. Hutchison, fixing 
their rates at any level necessary to get business. The 
railroads, on the other hand, are bound by rules and 
regulations. In Mr. Hutchison’s opinion, truck rates 
should be higher than railroad rates to cover the extra 
service of store-door collection and delivery. He also 
testified in favor of the application of railroad operating 
rules and regulations to the motor vehicle lines. The 
motor coach and truck lines should pay a reasonable 
amount for their use of the highways, said Mr. Hutchi- 
son. The government can be of material assistance by 
passing laws putting the highway operators under the 
same regulatory provisions as the railways, and requir- 
ing them to handle all traffic offered except heavy bulk 
commodities. He stated further that unless private and 
contract carriers are similarly regulated any national pro- 
gram of motor vehicle regulation will be defeated. 

Under examination by the commission, Mr. Hutchison 
stated that, in his opinion, the cost of handling freight by 
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truck would be found to be greater than the cost of 
handling it by railroad, if all of the costs which should 
be paid by the trucks were included. He contended that 
the truck lines should increase their rates or the railroads 
should lower their rates in order to equalize them, and 
that the trucks should charge extra for the store-door 
collection and delivery service. Mr. Hutchison was ex- 
amined at length by counsel for the Pickwick-Greyhound 
Lines, concerning taxation and regulation of the: motor 
vehicle lines in Missouri. 


Southwestern Roads to Render Store-Door Service 


The last witness for the Frisco was J. R. Koontz, vice 
president in charge of traffic, who testified concerning 
what he considered to be the remedies of the present 
situation. The motor trucks, said Mr. Koontz, are se- 
curing merchandise traffic on account of the convenient 
service which they offer. The southwestern lines, he said, 
have practically agreed on a program under which all of 
them will provide pick-up and delivery service. 

Strict regulation of the steam railways has caused them 
to lose their initiative to a large extent, said Mr. Koontz. 
As a result the railways are not in a position to meet 
quickly new competitive situations. The remedy of the 
present situation, he said, is proper regulation of the 
railways’ competitors. The railways, he said, are not at- 
tempting to obstruct evolution in transportation, but they 
want an equal opportunity with their competitors, and 
want also to be permitted to use their initiative to a 
greater extent than they now do. 

With respect to the plan to provide store-door collec- 
tion and delivery service, Mr. Koontz estimated that 
this might recover 50 per cent of the merchandise traf- 
fic which has already been lost. At the same time, it is 
expected that this plan will enable the railways to retain 
the merchandise traffic which they now handle, but which 
they might well lose in the future were they not to pro- 
vide the store-door collection and delivery service. 

The first witness for the Illinois Central was J. F. Por- 
terfield, general superintendent of transportation, who 
described the steps taken by the Illinois Central to offset 
its decreasing passenger business. He stated that 132 un- 
remunerative passenger trains had been discontinued, ef- 
fecting a decrease of 12.7 per cent in passenger train 
miles. Rail motor cars have been substituted for 12 
trains, saving approximately $39,000 a year. Mr. Porter- 


. field described the operation of a motor coach by the 


Central Transportation Company, a subsidiary of the II- 
linois Central, between Waterloo, Iowa, and Dubuque. 
This motor coach operation has enabled the railway to 
discontinue two passenger trains, saving approximately 
$33,000 a year. The revenues of.this motor coach.opera- 
tion have been more than sufficient to pay the operating 
expenses. On January 1, 1931, said Mr. Porterfield, 
similar motor coach service was established between 
Waterloo, Iowa, and Fort Dodge. It is estimated that the 
takng off of two trains on this run will save the railroad 
approximately $37,000 a year. 

Mr. Porterfield testified further concerning the dif- 
ferences between what the motor coach pays for its right 
of way and what the railway pays. On the Illinois Cen- 
tral, maintenance expenses have taken from 11 to 13 per 
cent of the gross revenues, taxes approximately 6 per 
cent of the gross revenues, and the interest on the in- 
vestment in the right of way, 13 per cent of the gross 
revenues, making a total of approximately 30 per cent 
of its revenues which the railway pays for its roadway. 
The Illinois Central motor coach, however, pays only 
approximately 10 per cent of its gross revenues in 
taxes, excepting’ the gasoline tax, or approximately 13 
per cent of its gross revenues in taxes including the 
gasoline tax. 
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Examiner Flynn asked Mr. Porterfield if, in his opin- 
ion, the substitution of motor coach service for train 
service had been satisfactory and profitable. Mr. Por- 
terfield answered in the affirmative, stating that it had 
proved satisfactory to patrons and had enabled the rail- 
way to reduce its expenses. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuHincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading for the 52 weeks 

ended December 27 amounted to 45,887,413 cars, as 

compared with 52,827,925 cars in 1929, 51,589,887 
in 1928, and 53,098,819 cars in the peak year of 1926. The 
last year in which the loading was less than in 1930 was 
1922, when the total was 43,207,561, and in 1920 the 
loading was almost as great as in 1930. In that year it 
was 45,118,472 cars. 

The 1930 loading represented a reduction of 6,940,- 
512 cars or 13.1 per cent under the number loaded in 
1929 and a reduction of 5,702,474 cars or 11.1 per cent 
under 1928. 

Total loadings by commodities for 1930 compared 
with 1929 follow: 


1930 1929 
Grain and Grain Products..............e.0- 2,265,925 2,396,195 
Sn nn os avuewes uw biked say tea Oke ae os 1,285,245 1,419,191 
SU rin is Gokhale qui acG conan 6 eared aie & Gane at ese 7,951,868 9,095,271 
ES Se eb os d aava Saute e wah eau enk 487,152 634,427 
ee ren ee ee 2,368,419 3,248,408 
| POT Cee re re ee eee 1,664,725 2,281,566 
Merchandise less than carload lot freight..... 12,201,445 13,205,698 
PESMCGNMNONS GOIERE -iicccccccccacvcesceres 17,662,634 20,547,169 


For the week ended December 27 the total was 538,- 
419, a reduction of 100,970 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week in 1929 and of 129,555 as compared 
with 1928. In the week ended December 20 the total was 
713,810, a decrease of 128,965 cars as compared with 
1929 and of 186,810 as compared with 1928. Thé sum- 
maries for the two weeks, as compiled by the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the A.R.A. follow: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, December 27, 1930 
1930 


Districts 1929 1928 
NE ora era's Gay aik ee pale wh ie ke 121,878 151,241 156,723 
Pn chen getie add evews neu we ans 108,026 135,715 142,386 
ade ad pina a aieeh ue ark ane 28,175 31,335 28,172 
I Sih ea crlats ss Grates a ee wwralale’ec Sacer 78,046 86,351 91,051 
Oe PO Ore 63,475 78,066 79,355 
ne Se ee ere 92,365 103,492 109,658 
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January 10, 1931 
Districts 1930 1929 1928 
SD istic we wena He crmdwe ewes 46,454 53,189 60,629 
Total Western Districts ............ 202,294 234.747 249,642 
I IN ain a eid a es xae coineie oa 538,419 639,389 667,974 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 27,172 31,584 37,091 
Me CN GS nwo o arse <o 0.% oe eRe eres bi ee 17,220 21,499 
ees Cac os Caras se Wiel Ke es. Cee Ss 117,407 135,950 119,095 
7 ee ee een ee 7,638 10,943 10,271 
Forest Products 0,6 27,837 32,808 
BN iticscainla: walsisisy o diarard ace Sioa aaa \ 6,407 8,378 
Mdse. L. C 187,249 192,853 
Miscellaneous 222,199 245,979 
December 27 639,389 667,974 
December 20 842,775 900,620 
December 13 922,861 963,668 
December 6 hb & 933,309 984,773 
nae ee 702,085 836,310 900,556 
Cumulative total, 52 weeks...... 45,887,413 52,827,925 51,589,887 
Week Ended Saturday, December 20, 1930 
Districts 1930 1929 1928 
OIA eer, ee te eee 158,551 182,378 203,162 
FN er ee ree 138,738 174,875 187,284 
SA Perera eee 44,260 57,696 54,618 
I ah ao aga 0i7a,,a; ch i'd Oe eae amie 111,968 132,717 140,135 
EE EE TE 83,984 97,324 100,565 
CREE «WEORUEEE  écccccicescicvecsens 114,171 127,353 137,729 
EE ER Oe ne 62,138 70,432 77,127 
Total Western Districts ............ 260,293 295,109 315,421 
EN ni, Os ag on evita mien 713,810 842,775 900,62¢ 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 36,049 36,195 43,175 
EY MIE au 5c and 5h .d'e 6 Wee eS Re SCORES 22,742 24,416 26,318 
ET a adh grata lel a. doco: waka oa ee ene DON 161,522 199,669 192,018 
de ae id dw er trig WACO a IAA ie 8,492 11,365 10,662 
Bg aed cee are 31,218 48,771 58,329 
RE a eae ee ert eee en 5,743 8,794 10,945 
De I Bac ccd aces ewes wee ee 210,264 228,536 242,578 
PN, ic. hcecintnugninm keene 237,780 285,029 316,59 


Car Loading in Canada 
Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended December 20 totalled 47,494 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 2,738 cars and a decrease from 
the same week last year of 6,585 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
Wier 20. 9930... cs ccccccscceces 47,494 27,226 
NES Th, FSOD es tvsescvevgn es 50,232 29,820 
OS ee er ee ee 54,577 30,032 
pe eee er ere 54,079 $4,111 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Brememmper 20, S80... ccc icecsccecs 3,110,097 1,681,022 
Dees. Bh. TEAR ie 604-0 cacetwsseeus 3,482,515 2,056,131 
a ee Se ere 3,651,129 2,014,263 


The freight:car surplus in the week ended December 
15 reached the record-breaking figure of 616,931 cars, an 
increase of 24,086 cars as compared with the preceding 
week, and in the week ended December 23 this figure 
rose to 649,314 cars, including 347,780 box cars, 231,144 
coal cars, 29,597 stock and 14,598 refrigerator cars. 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr May Jun. 


Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Chicago & Eastern Illinois Changes 
Executives 


Charles T. O’Neal of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


succeeds Thomas C. Powell as president 


of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which has been 
vacant since the resignation of John W. Platten in 
1928, was filled on January 1 by the election to that of- 
fice of Thomas C. Powell, president for the past five 
years. At the same time Charles T. O’Neal, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operation of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, was elected president of the C. & E. I. to re- 
place Mr. Powell. These changes do not affect William 
J. Jackson, former president, who continues in the ca- 
pacity of chairman of the executive committee. 
Mr. O’Neal assumes the presidency of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois at a time when, in common with other 


T HE position of chairman of the board of directors 





Thomas Carr Powell 


coal-carrying roads in the Central West, its revenues 
have been seriously depleted by the decline in the bitum- 
inous coal traffic. The C. & E. I. derived 49.2 per cen‘ 
of its total revenue tonnage from the handling of bitum- 
inous coal in 1926, while in the same year products of 
mines made up 59.8 per cent of the total tonnage. In 
1929, products of mines constituted 54.5 per cent of the 
revenue tonnage, while 42.7 per cent of the total tonnage 
was made up of bituminous coal. The tonnage of mine 
products declined during this period from 8,644,499 in 
1926, to 6,771.516 in 1929, 

Largely because of the decrease in the coal traffic in 
the southern Illinois and Indiana fields, the total ton- 
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Charles T. O’Neal 


nage handled drepped from 14,467,954 in 1926, to 12, 
418,495 for the year 1929. A similar loss of forest 
product and agricultural product tonnage was partially 
offset by an increase in the tonnage of animals and their 
products and in the tonnage of petroleum and petrole 
um products. 

In spite of this loss of traffic, the improvement in th 
operating ratio which began during the first year of 
the return of the railroads to private operation, 1920, 
when it was reduced from 97.22 in 1929 to 95.07, has 
continued through the five vears of Mr. Powell’s sery 
ice as president. The operating ratio was 83.10 in 1925, 
80.02, 80.59 and 78.02 respectively in each of the suc 
ceeding years and 77.53 in 1929. While total operating 
revenues have ‘declined from $28,251,751 in 1926 to 
$25,398,275 in 1929, the net operating income has de 
creased only from $2,608,542 to $2,209,033 in 1929. 

The expenditures for maintenance of the fixed prop 
erty of the railroad, while not large, have been com 
mensurate with the traffic which the road has been 
called upon to handle, and, probably more important, 
have varied only slightly during the past four years 
from an average of 14.6 per cent of the total expenses. 
Eighty-nine miles of 110-Ib. rail were laid in 1928 and 
1929, representing the first use by the C. & E. I. of rail 
of greater weight than 100-Ib. 
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A new locomotive terminal and shops were placed in 
service during 1927 at Wansford (Evansville), Ind., 
representing an expenditure of nearly $600,000. A 
portion of this expenditure was for yard tracks which 
will eventually become a part of a projected classifica- 
tion yard at Wansford. 

Soon after Mr. Powell became president of this com- 
pany, negotiations were begun for the acquisition of the 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer and its purchase 
was completed on August 1, 1927, providing the Chica- 
go & Eastern Illinois with facilities for interchange with 
the Michigan Central, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal and industrial trackage serv- 
ing about 100 industries, as well as acreage suitable for 
the location of new industries. The C. & E. I. further 
improved its terminal facilities during Mr. Powell's 
regime by securing admission to membership in the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis serving St. 
Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, II. 


Operating Characteristics 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois operates in a highly 

competitive territory, between Chicago and the Missis- 
sippi river at St. Louis, and the Ohio river at Evans- 
ville, and the acquisition of adequate terminal facilities 
is highly important to the very existence of such a road. 
During a period in which less than carload lot traffic in 
that territory has suffered from the inroads of highway 
transportation agencies, Mr. Powell has effected an in- 
crease in the tonnage handled by the C. & E. I. While 
the tonnage increases obtained by the road have not 
been large, they have been among commodities which 
move under relatively higher freight rates than those 
which are derived from coal and similar low grade com- 
modities. 
_ The action of the Van Sweringen interests in exercis- 
ing their option to purchase a controlling interest in 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois during October, 1929, 
coupled with the allocation of the road to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System following the four- 
party consolidation plan conference at New York, has 
led to the belief that Mr. O’Neal was elected president 
at the behest of the new purchasers. Under the new 
agreement among the four trunk lines, the C. & E. I. 
has been removed from the Chicago & North Western 
System, to which it was assigned under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission consolidation plan. 

Mr. O’Neal has had extended experience on railroads 
in the East whose traffic is mainly derived from coal, 
and he comes to the road with an able knowledge of 
coal handling. At the same time one of the needs of the 
road is the development of a diversified traffic. Mr. 
O’Neal will undoubtedly continue the steps taken to- 
ward that end by Mr. Powell. 


Thomas Carr Powell 


Mr. Powell has been in railway service for 46 years, 
during that time attaining a name as traffic expert of 
more than average ability. Immediately following the 
termination of federal control of the railroads, as vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the Erie, he had a lead- 
ing part in the campaign waged by that road for new 
business. 

He was born on September 5, 1865, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and attended a private school at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
public schools at Dunellen, N. J., and Cincinnati and 
Woodward High School in the latter city. He obtained 
his first railway experience as a traffic mail clerk on the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific (Now part 
of the Southern), serving on that road in that capacity 
and as rate clerk, chief rate clerk, chief clerk to the 
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traffic manager and assistant general freight agent until 
1895. He then was advanced to general freight agent. 
In 1899, he was advanced to assistant freight traffic 
manager, and in 1902, to freight traffic manager, the 
former position with headquarters at Louisville, Ky.. 
and the latter at Washington, D. C. 

In 1905, Mr. Powell was elected vice-president of the 
Western lines of the Southern, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, a position he held until 1918, also serving 
from 1907, when his headquarters were removed to 
Cincinnati, to 1918, as vice-president of a number of 
subsidiary companies which are now an integral part of 
the Southern. Several months after the declaration of 
war with Germany, in 1917, he became a member of 
the priorities committee of the War Industries Board 
and in 1918, he was appointed manager of inland traf- 
fic of that board and special representative of the 
United States Railroad Administration in relations with 
it. Early in 1919, he was appointed director of the Di- 
vision of Capital Expenditures of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, later serving as a member of the Claims com- 
mittee and as a member of the Industrial Board ap- 
pointed by President Wilson. Upon the return of the 
roads to private control in 1920, he was elected vice- 
president of the Erie, in charge of traffic and develop- 
ment, with headquarters at New York, becoming presi- 


dent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois on August 1, 
1925. 


Charles T. O’Neal 


Mr. O’Neal comes to the C. & E. I. with 40 years o/ 
varied railway experience. He was born at Brandy- 
wine Springs, Del., and attended the Wilmington, 
(Del.) public schools and Goldys Business College. He 
entered railway service in 1890, as a clerk on the Phii- 
adelphia & Reading (now the Reading). In the fol- 
lowing year he entered the service of the Lehigh Valley, 
acting in various capacities until 1903, when he was ad- 
vanced to trainmaster on the Pennsylvania division oi 
that road. 

He was transferred to the New Jersey & Le- 
high division in 1905, and in 1906, was promoted to 
superintendent of the New York division, where he re- 
mained until 1908, when he was transferred to the Buf- 
falo division, acting also as superintendent of the Le- 
high Valley Transportation Company. During 1917, 
and 1918, Mr. O’Neal served successively as general 
superintendent, assistant vice-president and marine 
manager of the Lehigh Valley. 

He was appointed manager of terminals of the rail- 
roads entering the Niagara frontier for the Railroad 
Administration in 1919, and in the same year was com- 
missioned as a major in the United States Army. Dur- 
ing 1920, he was located at Washington as a member of 
the Railway Board of Adjustment, Division of Labor, 
U. S. R. A., and as assistant to the director general of 
railroads in the settlement of claims arising out of 
federal control. He then became receiver of the Fort 
Smith & Western in 1921, and was elected vice-presi- 
dent of that line in 1923, both with headquarters at Fort 
Smith, Ark. Mr. O’Neal was appointed general mana- 
ger of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh in March, 
1929, and has been vice-president in charge of operation 
since June of that year. 





SHIPMENTS OF FISH from the lakes in northern Saskatchewan 
are now made regularly by airplane to Prince Albert whence 
they can be taken by rail to the markets of Eastern, Canada anil 
the United States. Of whitefish and trout, about 3,000 Ib., are 
taken out daily in two trips. The service is to be increased so 
that 6,000 Ib. can be delivered daily to the railroads. 
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Barge Line Traffic 
Reduced by Low Water 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

DECREASE in the traffic of the Inland Water- 
A ways Corporation in the first nine months of 

1930 as compared with that of the previous year 
vas attributed to “the most extensive drought ever in 
the history of the Mississippi river” in testimony by 
en, T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board of the cor- 
oration, before a sub-committee of the House appro- 
wriations committee just made public. Gen. Ashburn 
said there had been a constant increase in the tonnage 
iffered but that there were periods during the year 
vhen it was absolutely impossible to navigate even 
lown below St. Louis and Memphis. For the months 
irom January to September the tonnage carried on the 
‘lower river, he said, was 856,308, as compared with 
997,573 in 1929; on the Warrior river division it was 
158,803 tons in 1930 as against 185,713 in 1929, and on 
the upper Mississippi it was 84,307 tons as compared 
with 86,194 in 1929. 

Gen. Ashburn put into the record a profit and loss 
statement showing a net loss for the corporation and 
its subsidiaries, for the period June 1, 1924, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, of $587,214, but he objected vigorously to 
the use of this figure as representing the results, say- 
ing that it represented the charging to expenses of the 
loss written off in connection with the retirement of 
property which cost the corporation nothing but which 
had been taken into its accounts at appraisal figures, 
as required by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
accounting regulations. He also put into the record a 
table comparing the operating revenues and operating 
expenses from 1925 to 1929 showing a net operating 
income of $409,461, or an average of $81,892 a year, 
on the basis of which he said “it is not costing the 
government anything to operate the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. It operates on its own funds received 
from operation.” He also said the investment in prop- 
erty and equipment had been depreciated by $2,646,757, 
which had been included in operating expenses. 

Six general conditions which he said must be fulfilled 
“before there can be any successful amount of traffic 
carried upon our rivers by common carriers” were men 
tioned by General Ashburn, with a statement that he 
though “four and a half” of these objectives have now 
been practically reached, and that ‘“‘after they have been 
successfully solved I do not think there is any question 
but what the government ought to step out of the busi- 
ness of water transportation, because private capital can 
and will invest safely.” 

“In the first place,” he said, “there must be suitable navig- 
able streams; second, there must be suitable boats, designed 
to meet the conditions of the various streams upon which 
»perations are carried on; third, there must be suitable in- 
terchange terminals; fourth, there must be properly balanced 
reight; and there must be relations with the railroads as to 
joint routes and rates, and then there must be an equitable 
division of the accruing revenues for joint service performed. 

“I think four and one-half of those objectives have been 


oractically completed, and there remain to be completed only 
one and one-half. ; 

“Only a few of our rivers are completely navigable, and 
ven those that are supposed to be completely navigable, 
ave had some very low water in them during the long-sus- 
tained drought of 1930. ‘Congress has already authorized the 
‘ppropriation of certain funds for these and other projects, 
Ithough the money has not been appropriated. 

“The corporation has designed standard towboats and 
standard barges, which are now in operation. Practically 
in every place where we have asked the cities to build 
terminals they have.been built. The balanced freight has 
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developed to a very large extent. As a matter of fact, this 
summer we have had more freight offered us both up and 
down the streams than we could have carried even if we 
had not been compelled to operate at about 60 per cent of 
our efficiency due to low water. 

“We have a great many joint routes and rates, and we are 
asking for more. There is no great objection on the part of 
the railroads to give us joint routes and rates. 

“The condition which has not yet been evolved but that is 
gradually being evolved, is in reference to a determination 
of an equitable division of the accruing revenue between the 
rail and water carriers for joint service performed.” 

He also said he had been approached by the presi- 
dent of “one of the two roads that parallel the Mis- 
sissippi river” about “taking over the barge line” and 
that he had said: “we could practically control all the 
iraffic, and we would willingly buy your line ourselves 
and operate it.” General Ashburn said he had then 
asked the railroad president “Suppose we sold out to 
your competing line and let it operate the barge line?” 
to which he had replied: “Oh, no; that would never 
do.” The general thought that “throws a spot-light”’ 
on the proposal that the law be amended to allow rail- 
ways to operate on the inland waterways. 


Increased Rates for Alaskan Road 


(Continued from page 146) 


months ended June 30, 1930, as compared with the correspond 
ing period of 1929. 

There being no promise of an early increase in traffic on the 
Alaska Railroad, the only present possibility of materially re- 
ducing its annual deficits is to increase the passenger and freight 
rates. Therefore the select committee of the Senate composed 
of Senators Howell, Kendrick, and Thomas appointed to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the railroad recommends, among other 
things, an immediate increase in the passenger rate from 6 to 
10 cents per mile and a general increase in freight rates suf 
ficient to afford an increase in freight revenue of 50 per cent 

The freight rates on the three Alaska railroads would then be 

White Pass Railroad, 420 per cent higher than in the states; 
Copper River Railroad, 251 per cent higher; and the Alaska 
Railroad, about 95 per cent higher. 

The first schedule of freight rates established for the Alaska 
Railroad was 100 per cent higher than in the states. Subse- 
quently the rates in the states were raised while the rates on 
the Alaska Railroad were reduced. The increase recommended 
does not quite reestablish the relation of these rates that was 
initially deemed necessary. 

The arguments advanced against this proposed increase are 
largely based upon the asserted obligation of the government to 
develop Alaska. However, the policy of maintaining the present 
inadequate traffic rates has not been justified by results, inas- 
much as the total increase in population during the past 10 
years within the 50,000 square miles of territory tributary to 
the railroad has been less than 1,200, at a cost to the govern 
ment—due to the railroad’s deficits alone—of some $10,000,000 ; 
that is, about $800,000 for each 100 persons domiciled in that 
region since 1920. 

The recommendations of the committee in detail are: 

(1) That the railroad be not abandoned but its operation be 
continued. 

(2) That its train mileage be reduced approximately 100,000 
miles as compared with that of the fiscal year of 1930. | 

(3) That that business efficiency which is inseparable from 
successful management, and of which the railroad has not al- 
ways been the beneficiary, be enforced, together with strict 
economy and the husbanding of every resource. 

(4) That passenger rates be increased from 6 to 10 cents per 
mile, together with a revision of freight rates so as to provide 
at least 50 per cent more revenue, as an average, on all freight 
handled than can be obtained under the schedule of the freight 
rates now in effect, and that $1,000,000 appearing in the pending 
appropriation bill of the Interior Department be allocated as 
follows: $500,000 to cover deficit in operation; $250,000 for the 
investigation of mineral and other resources of Alaska, to as- 
certain the potential resources available which will affect rail- 
road tonnage; and $250,000 for capital improvements. 

(5) That this committee be continued or another committee 
be appointed to keep the Senate informed respecting the prog- 
ress of the railroad and the details of operation during 1931 








Looking Backward... 


Fifty Years Ago 


During the year 1880, 7,307 miles of new railway lines 
were constructed in the United States by 234 different com- 
panies. This constitutes the largest mileage constructed 
in any one year since 1871. The largest amount of mileage 
was completed in Dakota Territory and in Texas where 
more than 650 miles of lines were constructed in each.— 
Railway Age, January 6, 1881. 


The railroad commissioners of Kentucky, without resort- 
ing to arbitrary legislation, have been able to induce railway 
companies of that state to reduce their passenger rates from 
4 and 5 cents a mile to a maximum of 3 cents. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville, which owns about one-third of all the 
roads in the state, will adopt the rates voluntarily. The 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington [now part of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville] announces a 3-cent rate taking effect Jan- 
uary 1. There is a growing impression among railway man- 
agers that 3 cents a mile, even in comparatively thinly 
populated regions, may prove more profitable than a higher 
rate.—Railway Age, January 6, 1881. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Indiana Harbor [now part of the New York Central] 
has just been completed from Indiana Harbor, Ind, south 
to Danville, Ill, 109 miles, giving the New York Central 
Lines direct access to the coal fields of Southern Illinois. 
The Indiana Harbor during the past year purchased from 
the Michigan Central its lines in the Calumet district and 
an operating contract over the Chicago Junction which pro- 
vides it with a complete belt line from Indiana Harbor, East 
Chicago and Hammond, south of Chicago, to Franklin Park, 
on the west side of Chicago, 65 miles—Railway Age, January 
12, 1906. 


Elisha Lee, assistant division engineer on the Pennsyl- 
vania at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed assistant engi- 
neer at Philadelphia, Pa., with supervision over terminal 
yards. George R. Martin, formerly general auditor of the 
Great Northern, and subsequently assigned to special work 
in the president’s office, has been appointed assistant comp- 
troller of that road, with office at St. Paul, Minn. W. K. 
Etter, trainmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Topeka, Kan., has been appointed acting superintendent at 
San Marcial, N. M., succeeding James Kurn, who has been 
appointed acting superintendent of the New Mexico division. 
—Railway Age, January 12, 1906. 


Ten Years Ago 


The unprecedentedly large increases in freight and pas- 
senger rates which became effective on August 26 have failed 
thus far to produce the desired and expected effect on either 
the operating revenues or the net operating income of the 
railroads as a whole.—Railway Age, January 7, 1921. 


Car and locomotive prices reached a peak in 1920. Prices 
paid for locomotives in that year were two and one-half 
times the average prices for the years 1910-1914; for all-steel 
freight cars, three times; for freight cars of composite con- 
struction more than three times, and for passenger coaches 
more than twice—Railway Age, January 7, 1921. 


R. C. Vaughn, assistant to the president of. the Canadian 
National, has been appointed vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases and supplies. W. H. Penfield, engineer of track of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been promoted to 
engineer maintenance of way. Edward G. Smith, assistant 
treasurer of the Union Pacific, has been appointed treasurer. 
G. W. Boschke has been appointed assistant chief engineer 
of the Southern Pacific, Lines West of Ogden, El Prso and 
Portland, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cay.—Railway 
Age, January 7, 1921. 
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New Books... 


Books and Articles of 


Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Ratway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Belgian-Luxemburg Iron and Steel Industry, 
Addison E. Burrows. Production of rails and railway mater 
1925-1928, p. 12 Export trade figures 1926-1929, p. 16, | 
The historical background (Roman invasion of Gaul to presen ) 
and the discussion of employment may also be of intere 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 736. 19 p. Pub. by U. 
Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 

Centennial History of South Carolina Railroad, by Samu 
M. Derrick. “This book is an attempt to tell the story of the 
South Carolina Railroad and to give some of the econome 
conditions which surround it. It was the pioneer railroad 
the South and among the very first in the United States.’ 


Preface. Profusely illustrated. 335 p. Pub. by The Stat 
Company, Columbia, S. C. $5.00. 
Periodical Articles 
Highways of the World—Annual Statistical Survey of 


Mileages, Types of Construction, and Expenditures, by B. ?. 
Root. The third of a number of surveys, the first for 1928 
being published in Commerce Reports for Nov. 19 and Dec. 10, 
1928, and that for 1929 being published in Commerce Reports, 
January 13, 1930. Commerce Reports, January 5, 1931, p. 3-9. 
Industrial Revolutions, by Watson Davis. “History as it 
used to be taught in the schoolbooks was largely a matter 
of kings and queens, generally and battles . Napoleon set 
Europe aflame, but history may well give a more lasting place 
to the inventor or inventors of the match .... Scientists and 
technologists, ‘industrial revolutionists,’ dead and living, are 


the individuals who are remaking our civilization....” Thirty- 
six individuals and several groups such as the _ research 
engineers in the Bell Telephone Laboratories and various 
groups of chemists are listed on pages 78-79. Scientific 
Monthly, January, 1931, p. 76-80. 

The Job of Getting a Job, by William S. Dutton. An inter- 


view with President Loree of the Delaware & Hudson who dis- 
cusses what you owe your boss and what he owes you. Amer- 
ican Magazine, January 1931, p. 34-35, 100-102. 

Opening of International Bridge Between Texas and 
Chihuahua, by William P. Blocker. “Another international 
railway link was completed on November 1, 1930, when the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway rails met those of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway at the center of the 
bridge spanning the Rio Grande between Presidio, Texas, and 
Ojinaga, Chihuahua....” 193}, 
p. 53. 

Our Railroads in the Next Ten Years, by Claude R. Porter. 
A consideration of present day railway problems by a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Nation's Business, 
January, 1931, p. 20-22, 64-72. 

Speed Records of French Railroads, by Thomas Butts. “Th: 
maximum authorized speed being as yet limited to 120 kilo- 
meters (74%4 miles) per hour, these commercial speeds ca 
be attained only by maintaining the extremely high spee's 
of 90 kilometers (nearly 56 miles) on inclines of 5 millimeters 
(nearly two inches) and 110 to 120 kilometers (68-1/3 to 74 
miles) on the flat sections....” p. 54. Commerce Report 
January 5, 1931,. p. 53-54. 

Ten Years from Now, by Norman Bel Geddes. Editor s 
note states: “Norman Bel Geddes is looked upon today 
one of the most daring yet practical originators of new ides 
.... It was because of his great interest in social and industri 
innovations that we asked him to forecast....some of t 
changes of the next ten years.” There are three forecas's 
regarding railroads, and quite a number regarding highw 
and air transport. working conditions, living conditiors 
generally. Ladies Home Journal, January, 1931, p. 3. 


Commerce Reports, January 5 
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Odds and Ends... 


Another Mayor 
RicHMOND, QUE. 
‘To THE EDITOR: 
For inclusion in some future issue of your publication, may 
advise that Guy C. Tillotson, station baggage master at 
vaticook, Que., is also mayor of that town. 
R. E, Laporte, 


Superintendent, Canadian National. 


oe 


Railroading Cat 


i‘or 12 years a cat. discovered in a box car and adopted by 
le freight handlers, faithfully exterminated all rodents at the 
uth Water Street freight station of the Illinois Central in 
Chicago, saving freight and valuable records. Now that loss 
»' agility has begun to endanger her life among the trucks and 
otlier machinery, the cat has been placed on the “pension list”— 
that is, she has free board and lodging the rest of her life 
with an employee of the station, Frank Barr of Homewood, III. 


no 


The Old Romantic Signal System 


Romance has gone from railroading. No more does the sec- 
tion foreman’s brave daughter save the fast mail and its prec- 
ious load of humanity from death and destruction in the rag- 
ing torrent where the bridge has been washed away. In the old 
days, at least once a week, somewhere, she did so by waving 
her red petticoat at the engineer. In these times the section 
foreman’s daughter shakes no petticoat at any one. Not only 
does she possess no such garment, but her figure is so much 
a la mode that the modern engineer would mistake her for a 
reed beside the track.—Chicago Daily News. 


“Steam-Heated” Highway 


With regular motor routes across the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in Northern California blocked by heavy snowfall, the 
only “steam-heated highway” for automobile travel in the 
United States is again providing safe passage over the snowy 
7,000-ft. summit between Sacramento and Reno. Which 
means that the Southern Pacific’s automobile baggage car 
service has resumed operations for the winter season of 1930- 
31. Otherwise known as the “snow ferry” over the high 
Sierras, this innovation in railroading was first offered the 
motoring public of California and Nevada two years ago. Its 
success was immediate, and the Iron Trail is now called upon 
annually for assistance in getting motor cars over the moun- 
tain summit in snow time. 


New Zealand Grade Crossing Laws 
Ev Paso, TEx. 
To THE Epitor: 

Japan is not alone in protecting the railways at grade cross- 
ings. In New Zealand, the motorist who is hit on a grade 
crossing is prosecuted for failing to keep a good look-out 
for trains. Furthermore, if the motorist should cross in 
front of a train after the crossing whistle has been sounded 
an‘ the engineman_ can obtain his license number, the motor- 
ist is prosecuted. I might add that if live stock is killed 
at grade crossings or on the right of way, it is not paid 
for. in fact, where the owner is known, he, is requested to 
pa: the cost of burying the carcass. If we had a law in 
thi country making a motorist responsible at grade cross- 
ints, we should soon see a large decrease in the number of 
lat lities per year at such crossings. 


P. D. ANDERSON. 


When Royalty Travels by Train 


the Star publishes an informative interview with Inspector 
John Harrison, of the L. & N. E. of Great Britain, who re- 
cen‘ly retired after 47 years’ service, and who was the recipi- 
ent of a royal gift in the shape of a pair of gold cuff-links. In 
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the course of some interesting remarks, Inspector Harrison in- 
cidentally observed:—‘Nowadays royal traveling is demo- 
cratic. The King does not like any fuss and hates to feel 
that the royal train is interfe-ing with other arrangements. 
He likes to be regarded as an ordinary first-class passenger. 
Even if there is a special train, the King wants the least pos- 
sible interference with other traffic, and does not like trains 
to be held up on his account. The Prince of Wales always 
seems to spread a happy atmosphere wherever he goes. On 
train journeys he sometimes used to play to himself on a 
ukelele or a banjo.”—Railway Gazette. 


The Old Engine 


Much comment was aroused by the illustration showing 
the peculiar locomotive, which appeared in the issue of No 
vember 22, and nearly 50 letters were received in reply. The 
following description is culled from the replies: received: 

This locomotive is the “John Stevens,” No. 30 (one of 
seven) and was built by Norris Brothers of Philadelphia 
about 1849, for the Camden & Amboy, which is now part 
of the Pennsylvania. These locomotives were known as 
“Stevens-Crampton” locomotives. The design originated with 
Robert L. Stevens, president of the C. & A., the details being 
worked out by Isaac Dripps, master mechanic. Stevens was 
also a marine engineer of note and invented the “Stevens 
cut-off,” still used almost exclusively on the beam engines 
of river steamboats. He was much impressed by the Cramp- 
ton single-driver locomotives used in England, and he in- 
corporated many of the features of these engines, and of 
contemporary marine engines, in these locomotives. The 
cylinders were 13 by 34 in., the drivers 8 ft. in diameter, and 
the locomotive weighed about 47,000 lb. in working order. 
The boiler was only 38 in. in diameter. The engines were 
failures in operation. They were intended for high-speed 
service, and actually attained high speeds at times, but they 
could handle only about six of the light wooden cars and 
were slow in starting, no sand being carried. The engines 
were deficient in adhesion as well as in steaming capacity 
and the drivers showed an alarming tendency to leave the 
rails at unexpected moments. Most of these engines were 


rebuilt as 4-4-0 type locomotives, with 72-in. drivers and 
were used in freight service, although one or two of them, 
as originally designed, were still operating in’ 1865. 








The Historic Locomotive ‘‘General’’ in the N., C. & St. L. 
Station at Chattanooga, Tenn. 





















































































Eleven Months’ Net 
Equals 3.41 Per Cent 


Revenues down 15.7 per cent as 
compared with eleven 
months of 1929 


Class I railroads of the United States 
for the first eleven months of 1930 had a 
net railway operating income of $834,- 
510,032, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 3.41 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports com- 
piled by the Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics. In the eleven months of 1929, their 
net was $1,202,707,319 or 5.03 per cent. 
Operating revenues for the eleven months 
totaled $4,965,024,236, compared with $5,- 
890,912,371 for the same period in 1929, 
or a decrease of 15.7 per cent. Operating 
expenses amounted to $3,678,175,633, or a 
decrease of 12.4 per cent. Taxes amounted 
to $334,391,443, a decrease of 11.7 per cent. 
For November alone, the tax bill amounted 
to $25,900,547, a decrease of $4,018,132 

Seventeen Class I railroads operated at 
a loss in the eleven months, of which six 
were in the Eastern district, two in the 
Southern and nine in the Western. 

Net railway operating income by dis- 
tricts for the first eleven months of 1930, 
with the percentage of return based on 


property investment on an annual basis, 
was as follows: 
New England Region ....... $ 40,350,518 4.65% 
Great Lakes Region ........ 129,260,485 2.88% 
Central Eastern Region ..... 178,132,388 3.79% 
Pocahontas Region ......... 76,704,200 7.23% 
Total Eastern District .... 424,447,591 3.82% 
Total Southern District .. 80,100,211 2.64% 
Northwestern Region ...... 90,339,014 2.63% 
Central Western Region .... 163,046,422 3.55% 
Southwestern Region ....... 76,576,794 3.39% 
Total Western District ... 329,962,230 3.21% 
TOTAL NI 
EEE Secccesyenden 834,510,032 3.41% 
Class I railroads for November had a 


net of $62,069,103, which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of 2.55 per cent. 
In November, 1929, their net was $86,640,- 
632, or 3.64 per cent. Operating revenues 
for November amounted to $398,786,435, 
a decrease of 20.2 per cent. Operating 
expenses total $299,301,253, a decrease of 
19.7 per cent. 

In the Eastern district for the eleven 
months the Class I roads had a net of 
$424,447,591, which was at the rate of 3.82 
per cent, as compared with 5.65 per cent in 
1929. Operating revenues in the Eastern 
district for the eleven months totaled 
$2,471,872,586, a decrease of 15.8 per cent 
below the corresponding period the year 
before, while operating expenses totaled 
$1,832,009,923, a decrease of 12.4 per cent. 
For November they had a net of $28,423,- 
178, compared with $41,716,492 in Novem- 
ber, 1929, 


Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for the eleven months had a net of 
$80,100,211, at the rate of 2.64 per cent, 
compared with $122,201,488, or 4.07 per 
cent, in 1929. Operating revenues amounted 
to $594,646,369, a decrease of 16.2 per 
cent, while operating expenses totaled 
$466,735,723, a decrease of 12.8 per cent. 
Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for November had a net of $6,577,942, 
compared with $7,853,089 in November, 
1929. 

Class I railroads in the Westérn district 
for the eleven months had a net of $329,- 
962,230, at the rate of 3.21 per cent, com- 
pared with $467,248,971, or 4.66 per cent, 
in 1929. Operating revenues amounted to 
$1,898,505,281, a decrease of 15.5 per cent, 
while operating expenses totaled $1,379,- 
429,987, a decrease of 12.2 per cent. For 
Novernber, the net in the Western district 
amounted to $27,067,983. The net of the 
same roads in November, 1929, totaled 
$37,071,051. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 


1930 1929 

Total operating 

revenues . $ 398,786,435 $ 499,778,257 
Total operating , 

expenses ....... 299,301,253 372,768,304 
| Se See 25,900,547 29,918,679 
Net railway operat- 

ing income ..... 62,069,103 86,640,632 
Operating ratio— 

per cent ........ 75.05 74.59 
Rate of return on 

property invest- 

ES oxide «23 2.55% 3.64% 

Eleven Months Ended November 30 

Total operating 

revenues ...... $4,965,024,236 $5,890,912,371 
Total operating 

expenses ....... 3,678,175 ,633 4,197,174,937 
ye a eee 334,391,443 378,619,700 
Net railway operat- 

ing income ..... 834,510,032 1,202,707,319 
Operating ratio— 

i See 74.08 71.25 
Rate of return on : 

property invest- 

We Kew dactes - 3.41% 5.03% 


Florida East Coast Proposes 
Ferry, New Orleans to 
Havana 


The Florida East Coast has petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
approval of a plan for the inauguration 
of a car-ferry service from New Orleans 
to Havana, by way of Key West, by the 
Florida East Coast Car Ferry Company, 
similar to the service which it has for 
years carried on between Key West and 
Havana. It asks that it may be permitted 
to operate the service without filing tariffs 
with the conimission. The ferry com- 
pany now has three boats having a 
capacity of 28 freight cars each and pro- 
poses to use two of these interchangeably 
in regular service between New Orleans 
and Havana while retaining the third for 
the present operation. 
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Twelve Roads Agree 
To Use N. Y. Terminal 


Port Authority announces comp’e- 
tion of negotiations with 
interested carriers 


According to an announcement made on 
January 5 by the Port of New York 
Authority, it has completed negotiations 
with the 12 railroads serving the New 
York port district for the operation of 
the union inland freight terminal which 
the Port Authority is to build on the 
block bounded by Eighth and Ninth 
avenues and West Fifteenth and West 
Sixteenth streets, New York City. The 
contract provides that the building shall 
be completed within 16 months from the 
date of the agreement, December 31, 1930; 
that it shall be used by the railroads as 
their gentral point in delivery and col- 
lection of 1. c. 1. freight bound to or 
from New York; that it shall be operated 
on terms fair to all participating roads 
by an agency to be organized by the roads 
themselves and that the Port Authority 
shall build two additional similar stations 
in the future, if this first experiment 
proves successful and if the need for such 
additional facilities arises. 

The official statement of the Port 
Authority, announcing the signing of the 
agreement, is as follows: 

“This is the final step. It is definitely 
up to us to proceed with the construction 
of the terminal. With this in mind, we 
have executed the contract for the razing 
of the buildings now on the site chosen 
for the new terminal. 

“The signing of the contract is an 
outstanding event. It demonstrates what 
can be done by co-operation. The carriers 
first agreed among themselves upon the 
operation and use of the terminal and 
thereupon approved: the contract with the 
Port Authority. The Port Authority, in 
its endeavor to modernize and improve 
the freight handling facilities in the port 
district, has been fully appreciative of the 
importance of railroad co-operation. 

“This unusual document bears the si“na- 
tures of the presidents of the following 
railroads: Baltimore & Ohio; Centra! of 
New Jersey; Erie; Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western; Lehigh Valley; New York 
Central; New York, New Haven & Eiart- 
ford and Pennsylvania. The Penrsyl- 
vania’s signature also provides for freight 
on the Long Island; the New York 
Central’s signature for the West S° ore 
and the New York, Ontario & West*rn; 
the Central of New Jersey for fre ght 

(Continued on page 171) 
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Bus Operators Planning 
New Publicity Campaign 
N.A.M.B.O. announces drive to 


combat current regulation and 
taxation proposals 


Declaring that “all branches of the 
notor industry are by this time aware of 
he intention of the railroads of the 
-ountry through every means at their 
-ommand to advocate and sponsor legisla- 
ion, both state and national, for the in- 
crease of regulation and taxation of 
‘ompeting forms of transport,” the 
National Association of Motor Bus 
perators in a recently-circulated official 
bulletin announces a campaign to combat 
current developments in railway publicity 
policy. 

“Intensive preparation has been under 
way for several weeks,” says the state- 
ment, “and our members can be assured 
that when the new year opens we will 
not only be able to defend ourselves but, 
if necessary, be in a position to carry 
the fight to the railroads if they become 
active before the different state legisla- 
tures in their effort to.hamper or dis- 
courage the operation of motor buses 
and motor trucks in common carrier 
service. Studies are now under way, the 
results of which will conclusively prove 
the fact that the automotive vehicle is 
paying its own highway bill..... and also 
that it is being adequately regulated from 
every standpoint in every state in the 
country.” ‘The statement also carries 
the announcement of a general educational 
and publicity campaign, based on these 
studies and further holds that “While 
the rail propaganda has had a wide cir- 
culation and much publicity it should not 
be hard to combat in view of its general 
non-specific and inconclusive character.” 

Accompanying the bulletin was a press 
release from the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce telling of a suit 
which the Auto Tax Rehef Association of 
Florida was threatening to file against 
L. R. Powell, president (now receiver) 
of the Seaboard Air Line and companion 
suits against that railway and a Florida 
newspaper, the complaint being alleged 
misstatements in a speech by Mr. Powell 
which the newspaper published, dealing 
with the taxation of commercial motor 
vehicles. 


Advisory Board Summaries 


Shippers of the country, through esti- 
mates submitted to the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, anticipate 
that carload shipments of the 29 prin- 
cipal commodities in the first quarter of 
1931 will be approximately 6,568,456 
cars, a reduction of 380,607 cars or 5.5 
per cent below the corresponding period 
in 1930. Loading in the first quarter 
ot 1930 was about 6 per cent less than 
hat in 1929, 

Except for the Pacific Coast board, 
vuich covers California, Arizona, Nevada 
nd part of New Mexico, all of the 13 
shippers’ boards anticipate a reduction 
In transportation requirements for the 


oa 
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first quarter of the year 1931. The esti- 
mates of the board as to freight load- 
ings by cars for the 29 principal com- 
modities are as follows: 





Actual Estimated Percent 

Board 1930 1931 
Atlantic States 755,558 747,198 1 Decrease 
Central 

Western 295,005 284,020 3.7 Decrease 
Pacific Coast 263,089 273,043 3.8 Increase 
Pacific 

Northwest 221,865 194,201 12.5 Decrease 
Great Lakes 388,646 361,657 6.9 Decrease 
Ohio Valley 813,091 710,235 12.6 Decrease 
Mid-West 1,165,355 1,092,794 6.2 Decrease 
Northwest 240,039 231,069 3.7 Decrease 
Trans- 

Mo-Kansas 386,230 370,362 4.1 Decrease 
Southeast 820,267 791,258 3.5 Decrease 
Southwest 496,009 458,018 7.7 Decrease 
New England 169,768 156,930 7.6 Decrease 
Allegheny 934,141 897,671 3.9 Decrease 

Total 6,949,063 6,568,456 5.5 Decrease 


It is estimated that of the 29 com- 
modities increases in transportation re- 
quirements will develop for five, as fol- 
lows: Grain; citrus fruits; other fresh 
fruits; vegetables, except potatoes, and 
canned goods. 


Electric Operation Extended on 
Lackawanna 


The fourth of the fifth sections of the 
Northern New Jersey suburban lines of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
which are being electrified was placed 
in operation on January 6, when electric 
train service was inaugurated on the 22- 
mile line from Summit, N. J., through 
Bernardsville to Gladstone. The first 
electric train to be operated over this 
route was chartered by a committee 
representing citizens of the 12 towns on 
the line. 

The Lackawanna is now electrified 
from Hoboken, N. J., to Montclair, from 
Hoboken to South Orange, and from the 
latter point to Morristown. The final 
stretch, from Morristown to Dover, is 
expected to be completed during the cur- 
rent month. 


A.R.E.A. Shortens Convention 


The board of directors of the American 
Railway Engineering Association at a 
meeting held in Chicago on January 6, 
voted to hold its annual convention on 
the dates originally selected, but to reduce 
it from a three-day to a two-day meeting. 
The convention will, therefore, be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, on March 
10 and 11. The president’s dinner on the 
evening preceding the opening of the 
convention will be omitted as will the 
banquet normally held on the evening 
of the second day. Three sessions will 
be held on the first day, at 9:30, 2:30 and 
7:30. On the second day the meeting 
will be called to order at 9 a.m. and will 
adjourn late that evening. There will be 
no curtailment in the number of com- 
mittee reports presented or in the manner 
of their presentation as it is desired that 
they be discussed from the convention 
floor in the usual thorough manner. 

The National Railway Appliances 
Association will present its exhibit at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, in the same manner 
as heretofore on March 9-12 inclusive. 
All available floor space has already been 
contracted and paid for, assuring an 
exhibit of the same size as heretofore. 
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Railways Hampered 
In Present Competition 


Porter stresses need for measures 
to place all carriers on 
equitable basis 


The need for measures to enable the 
railroads to compete more fairly with 
other forms of transportation is em- 
phasized in an article signed by Claude 
R. Porter, Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner, on “Our Railroads in the 
Next Ten Years,” published in the cur- 
rent number of Nation’s Business. “If 
the railroads,” he says, “are to be saved 
as efficient transportation agencies it will 
take the best thought of those in charge, 
together with the members of the state 
and national regulatory bodies and the 
leaders of industry and commerce.” 

Commissioner Porter points out that 
the railroads are now facing four new 
and dangerous rivals,—aviation, motor 
bus and truck, rejuvenated waterways 
and the pipe line. The average business 
man, he says, is not daunted by new 
competition, but he has a right to de- 
mand that the rules of the game be the 
same for everybody. With the exception 
of pipe lines, these new rivals of the 
railroads are receiving government aid. 
In the opinion of Commissioner Porter, 
the pipe line is perhaps as dangerous 
as any one of the three competitors be- 
cause it depends on unaided efficiency 
to get business. Whatever hurts the 
railroads, says the commissioner, hurts 
every one of us. The investors of this 
country have absorbed more than 14 bil- 
lion dollars in railroad bonds and almost 
10 billion dollars in railroad stock. One 
insurance company alone has more than 
half a billion: dollars’ worth of railroad 
securities. One dividend-paying railroad 
has more than 212,000 stockholders. The 
least imaginative can discover for him- 
self a score of hurts which the crippling 
of the great rail transportation systems 
would inflict upon us. 

“Here is one illustration. Economies 
forced on the roads in the 1920-28 peri- 
od‘saved to them $1,000,400,000. Their 
operating expenses were reduced by that 
almost incredible total, I say these 
economies were forced on the roads be- 
cause in that period freight and passen- 
ger rates were fixed by agencies exterior 
to the roads. In that regulated period, 
then, the roads returned to the public 
900 million dollars in reduced fares. In 
that same period, too, the roads paid 117 
million dollars more in taxes. They had 
to economize. But this extraordinary 
efficiency cast a black shadow. In 1928 
there were 377,000 fewer men on the pay 
rolls than in 1920. This army was not 
added to the legion of the unemployed 
by the desire of the railroad administra- 
tors. No business men ever willingly re- 
duced his pay roll. Let us examine the 
reasons. 

“Through the ten year period ending 
with 1930, the freight business of the 
railroads has remained stationary. In 
the same period the roads lost almost 
one-third of their passenger revenues 
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They received $428,885,689 less in 1929 
for hauling 383,480,413 fewer persons 
than in 1920. — 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion decreed that 534 per cent is a fair 
return on the value of the roads. Due 
to this diminution in business the eight 
months of 1930 ending with September 1 
show an earning by the Class I roads at 
the annual rate of only 3.94 per cent. 
The smaller roads are by no means so 
fortunate. Yet seven of the ten years 
beginning with 1920 were highly pros- 
perous, In that decade 50,000 miles of 
weak and short lines were saved to the 
railroad transportation system by unifica- 
tion with stronger lines. Yet 1,000 miles 
a year are being abandoned.” 

Commissioner Porter points out that it 
is doubtful if the railroads can again put 
into operation such economies as showed 
such remarkable results during the 1920- 
1930 period. “Occasionally an unusual 
condition may be met by an exceptional 
man, but it may be assumed that the 
roads have already cut their costs to the 
bone. Frugality alone will not save 
them. Some other means must be de- 
vised. What means? The consolidations 
which have been proposed and have been 
under examination for some years? A 
form of super-control? A further aban- 
donment of minor and branch roads and 
a concentration on main lines and long 
hauls? A transport company owning and 
operating air, motor and rail lines? Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation? I am 
not proposing a remedy but merely try- 
ing to make a diagnosis.” 


Successor to Mr. Doak 


J. A. Farquharson, assistant president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, has been appointed national legis- 
lative representative of that organization 
at Washington, to succeed William N. 
Doak, who was recently appointed Sec- 
retary of Labor. 


New C. P. R. Branch in Service 


The Canadian Pacific placed its 35- 
mile branch between Procter, B. C. and 
Kootenay Landing, in service on January 
1, thereby making possible a direct all- 
rail route between Vancouver and Medi- 
cine Hat. Two through trains are 
being operated daily. 


New Car Service Rules 
Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed the effective date 
of its order requiring modification of 
the rules for car-hire settlement from 
December 31 to January 30, pending pro- 
ceedings in the federal district court. 


Chesapeake Ferry Order 
Protested 


The Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry Com- 
pany has filed suit in the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia for an in- 
junction to prevent the Chesapeake 
Beach Railway from establishing a ferry 
service across Chesapeake Bay under a 
certificate issued by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, asserting that the 
commission had no jurisdiction to au- 
thorize a ferry service and that the evi- 
dence had brought out that there was 
no need for a new service competitive 
with that of the plaintiff company. 


Low Fares Result Favorably 


The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe re- 
ports that the reduced day coach fares 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast 
which were in effect during November 
resulted in a substantial increase in day 
coach husiness compared with the same 
month in 1929. 


Kentucky Freight-Rate Hearings 


The Kentucky Railroad Commission has 
set March 16 as the date on which it will 
start hearings at different points in its 
investigation of intrastate freight rates. 
The commission, acting under an act 
passed by the 1930 legislature, recently 
cited all railroads to show cause why this 
investigation should not be made. De- 
murrers have been overruled. 


Wage Statistics for October 


Class I railways reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a total of 
1,454,963 employes as of the middle of 
the month of October, a decrease of 
294,896, or 16.85 per cent, as compared 
with the corresponding month of 1929. 
The total compensation for the month 
was $213,874,715, a decrease of 18.88 per 
cent. 


Further Two-Cents-a-Mile 
Proposal 


The Missouri Pacific has applied to the 
Railroad Commission of Texas for per- 
mission to charge 2-cents a mile passenger 
fare in rail motor coaches between Austin, 
Tex., and San Antonio, 82 miles. The 
company plans to run these coaches every 
two hours between 7 a.m. and 7:50 p.m.; 
running time 2% hr., slightly less than 
the present train schedule. 


Railroad Police Elect Officers 


The Chicago Railway Special Agents’ 
and Police Association at a meeting in 
Chicago, on December 30, elected the 
following officers: President Lawrence 
Benson, general superintendent of police 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; vice-president Walter Redman, 
general superintendent of police of the 
Erie, and secretary and treasurer Joseph 
Prendergast, chief of police of the 
Chicago Union Station. 


Pennsylvania Opens New Piers 


The completion and official opening of 
the Pennsylvania’s new Jersey City 
(N. J.) rail-water terminal, adjacent to 
Exchange Place station, was celebrated 
with a luncheon and inspection of the 
new facilities on January 6. The entire 
project, which has been carried out at an 
expenditure of several million dollars by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and _ the 
Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse Com- 
pany, includes two new warehouses, one 
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eight-story cold storage warehouse, and 
two double-deck piers, both equipped wit! 
complete facilities for movement of 
passengers or freight between the railroa 
and ocean steamers. 


Signal Section Meeting 


The Committee of Direction of th: 
Signal Section, American Railway As 
sociation, at a meeting held in Chicag: 
on January 7, decided that the annua 
meeting of the Signal Section, hereto 
fore held in Chicago in March, will b: 
held in New York City May 12 an 
13. This action was taken in accord 
ance with the policy adopted at th 
stated meeting last September, of hold 
ing only one meeting annually. 


Oregon-Washington Construc- 
tion Order Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce ‘Commission 
has further postponed to April 1, 1931, the 
effective date of its order directing the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company to construct an extension 
across the state of Oregon. The date 
for the beginning of construction work 
under the order was postponed at the 
request of the district court in which is 
pending a petition by the railroad con- 
testing the commission’s order. 


Low Fares Modified 


The St. Louis-San_ Francisco, the 
Missouri Pacific and the Illinois Central, 
which several inonths ago established a 
$5 round trip passenger fare between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., to com- 
pete with a low motor coach rate, re- 
placed the low fare on December 23 with 
a rate of $7.50 following the raising of 
round-trip fares from $6 to $10.80 by 
three motor coach lines. The $7.50 rate 
is good only in coaches, whereas the $5 
rate was good also in parlor and sleeping 
cars. 


1. C. C. Intrastate Rate Order 
Held Invalid 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on January 5 held invalid an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission directing the maintenance of 
rates for the intrastate shipments of logs 
in Florida on the same basis as rates 
from points in Florida to destinations 
in Georgia. It is held that the commis 
sion had acted without sufficient evi 
dence to show that the state rates re 
sulted in unjust discrimination agains 
interstate commerce. 


Employees Laid Off Sue Railroad 


Twelve Louisville & Nashville switch 
men who have been laid off, have entere: 
suit for damages in court at Louisville, 
Ky., against 70 switchmen, now at work, 
and against the © railroad compan 
alleging losses of $1000 each because th 
70 switchmen, who are named as 
defendants were favored by the railroa: 
company when plaintiffs were laid o! 
last July. Plaintiffs aver that they are 
of a higher rank than the men who con- 
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tinued to work. The suit is based on a 
contract between the railroad and _ its 
employees which was made in 1924, and 
re-enacted in 1927; and it is alleged that 
4 “supposed contract” made in September, 
1925, which was the basis of the action 
of the company now complained of, was 
made by E. E. Oster, general chairman, 
with Smith, Turner and  Groshche, 
assistants to the general manager, without 
due authority. 


Fire at Pennsylvania Freight 
Terminal 


One of the freight terminals of the 
Pennsylvania at Greenville (Jersey City), 
N. J., was badly damaged by fire on the 
night of January 1, temporarily suspend- 
ine trafic. Five float bridges were put 
out of service and the total estimated 
damage, including freight cars loaded and 
empty, was over $200,000. 

There was no great delay to freight 
movement, some cars being moved to this 
terminal by way of Harsimus Cove on 
floats and some over the tracks of the 
Lehigh Valley. 


The C. N. R. in November 


Gross revenues of the Canadian 
National Railway during the month of 
November totalled $17,169,986; operating 
expenses were $15,095,570, and _ net 
revenue was $2,074,415. In November a 
year ago, gross revenues amounted to 
$20,863,259; operating expenses were 
$17,758,582 and net revenue was $3,104,- 
676. While gross revenues were decreased 
by $3,693,273, operating expenses were 
reduced by $2,663,011. 

The aggregate net revenue to the end 
of November last year was $25,693,365, 
gross revenues reaching the total of 
$206,444,104 and operating expenses $180,- 
750,738. 


Appropriation Proposed for 
Rivers and Harbors 


An appropriation of $60,000,000 for 
maintenance and improvement of river 
and harbor works in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, was recommended by the 
House appropriations committee in its 
report on the War Department appropria- 
tion bill. This is an increase of $5,000,000 
over the amount provided for the present 
year and is in addition to $22,500,000 re- 
cently provided for in an emergency bill. 
In testimony before a _ sub-committee, 
Major General Lytle Brown, chief of en- 
gineers, estimated the cost of completing 
all river and harbor projects now author- 
ized by Congress at $277,000,000, after 
allowing for the abandonment of certain 
projects recommended, but that in ad- 
dition there will be required approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 to complete certain 
approved projects, such as those on the 
Tennessee, the upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri, for which partial authorizations 
only have been granted. 

Members of the Minnesota delegation 
in Congress appeared before the com- 
mittee to urge an increase in the appropri- 
ation from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000 for 
the purpose of expediting the work on 
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the upper Mississippi, but General Brown 
had told the committee that the plans had 
not yet been sufficiently developed to make 
it possible to spend that additional money 
economically in the coming year. 


Farm Board Asked to Serve as 
Rate Expert for Farmers 


Representative Jones, of Texas, has an- 
nounced his intention of introducing in 
Congress a joint resolution directing the 
Federal. Farm Board to establish a rate 
adjustment division for the purpose of 
filing applications with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “to correct the 
freight rate discriminations against the 
shipment of farm products.” He says the 
railroads and industry have their highly 
paid trained experts to handle their cases 
before the commission but that when he 
visited the farm board to file an applica- 
tion for reduced rates on export wheat 
and cotton he had been told that the ccm- 
mission handled such matters, and when 
he took the matter up with the commis- 
sion he was told that no one authorized 
to speak for the farm group had applied 
for such reductions. 


Fourth Section Relief Allowed 
to Southern Ports 


By a six to five decision made public 
on January 6 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized the railroads 
serving south Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and their connecting lines to establish 
or continue export and import freight 
rates except on grain, between points in 
Central and Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritories and those ports, which will be 
lower than the rates contemporaneously 
applicable from intermediate points. 

“Generally speaking,” the majority re- 
port said, “the purpose of the relief 
prayed is to enable the applicants to com- 
pete with carriers serving the north At- 
lantic ports. It is alleged that the rates 
at intermediate points not affected by 
competition are on a reasonable basis 
and that to reduce them would result 
in useless loss of revenue.” 

Commissioners McManamy and East- 
man wrote dissenting opinions strongly 
opposing the action of the majority, and 
Commissioners Farrell, Lee and Tate 
also dissented. 


Express Employee’s Wages 
Settled 


The report of a Board of Arbitration, 
of which Charles W. Flint was chairman, 
which was made public on January 6, 
settles a grievance of employees of the 
Railway Express Agency. The Board 
is said to have granted nearly or quite all 
of the demands of the employees. The 
arbitrators were appointed following an 
appeal to the Federal Board of Arbitra- 
tion in July last. 

The report holds that messengers 
employed in train service where there is 
no regular assignment, shall be paid 65% 
cents an hour; helpers, etc., 55% cents. 
Four hours’ pay shall be paid for four 
hours or less of work, and eight hours’ 
pay for men working eight hours or less, 
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and more than four hours. Men on short 
runs are to receive overtime for all over 
240 hours a month. Eight hours work 
a day is to mean eight hours within a 
period of 12 hours, The report sets 
forth the manner of providing a maximum 
number of hours for regular employees 
and stipulates that after all possible ad- 
justments have been made for full-time 
employees, an extra list shall be created. 
The number of persons on the extra list 
at each pdint is left to be fixed by mutual 
agreement. 


A.R.E.A. Nominates Officers 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Railway Engineering Associ- 
ation has nominated the following 
candidates for office during the year be- 
ginning next March: Presiaent, L. W. 
Baldwin, president, M. P.; second vice- 
president, W. P. Wiltsee, chief engineer, 
N. & W.; secretary, E. H. Fritch: 
treasurer, A. F, Blaess, chief engineer, 
1. C. In addition, J. V. Neubert, chief 
engineer maintenance of way, N. Y. C., 
is automatically elevated from second 
vice-president to first vice-president. 

Directors (three to be elected) W. C. 
Barrett, trainmaster, L. V.; E. A. Hadley, 
chief engineer, M. P.; T. T. Irving, chief 
engineer (Central region) C. N. R.; 
J. C. Irwin, valuation engineer, B. & A.: 
F, R. Layng, assistant chief engineer, 
B. & L. E.; S. S. Roberts, assistant 
director, Bureau of Finance, Interstate 
Commerce Commission; C. H. Stein, 
assistant to president, C. R. R. of N. 4.3 
Hermann von Schrenk, consulting timber 
engineer; A. R. Wilson, engineer bridges 
and buildings, Penna. 

Members of Nominating Committee 
(five to be elected): Wm. G. Atwood, 
consulting engineer; C. W. Baldridge, 
assistant engineer, A. T. & S. F.; G, F. 
Hand, general assistant engineer, N. Y., 
N. H. & H.; E. M. Hastings, chief 
engineer, R. F. & P.; A. N. Reece, chief 
engineer, K. C. S.; R. T. Scholes, assistant 
to chief engineer, C. B. & Q.; W. D 
Simpson, assistant engineer maintenance 
of way, S. A. L.; C..H. Tillett, signal 
engineer, C. N. R.; S. T. Wagner, con- 
sulting engineer, Reading; C. C. Williams, 
dean, College of Engineering, University 
of Iowa. 


Railway Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Greenville (Pa.) 
will hold its next meeting on Tuesday 
evening, January 20 at Zion’s Reformed 
Church, Greenville. F. A. Conner will 
present a paper on navigation on the 
Chenango River. 

At a joint meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club and the Metropolitan 
Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, which will be held 
on Friday ‘evening, January 16, a paper 
entitled “Air Conditioning of Railway 
Passenger Cars” will be presented by 
R. W. Waterfill of the Carrier Engineer- 
ing Company. The paper will be 
illustrated with lantern slides. The meet- 
ing will be held in the auditorium of the 
Engineering Societies building, 29 West 
Thirty-Ninth street, New York, at 8 p.m 

(Continued on page 170) 
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{ niimnued from page 163) 
1 bv \moerical Association Ratlway 
\ilvertising Agents will hold its annual 


neeting at the Union League Club, 


January 17, 
Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 


( hicageo, on 


The 


will hold its next meeting on Thursday 
evening, January 22, at Fort Pitt Hotel 
Thomas H. Queer, of the Pittsburgh Coal 


will present a paper, illustrated 
pictures, on the modern coal 


{ ompany, 
by motion 
industry. 

The next regular monthly 
the Western Railway Club, scheduled to 
he held Monday evening, January 19, at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, will be 
devoted to a consideration of various 
aspects of the mechanical cooling and 
conditioning of air in passenger equip- 
ment, with a view to providing greater 
comfort of passengers and thus tending 
to increase the volume of passenger 
traffic. The principal paper of the evening 
will be presented by L. L. Lewis, repre- 
senting the Carrier Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J., on the subject, “Air 
Conditioning of Passenger Train Cars.” 
His paper will be illustrated with lantern 
slides. 


meeting of 


Reorganization Funds Held Not 
Subject to |. C. C. Regulation 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a decision rendered on January 
5, held that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had no jurisdiction over 
part of the fund contributed by stock- 
holders of the old Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, in connection with its re- 
organization, to provide for the com- 
pensation of the reorganization man- 
agers and other expenses. The court 
upheld the decision of the district court 
for the northern district of Illinois which 
had enjoined the commission from en- 
forcing a condition which it had imposed 
in connection with its authorization of 
security issues under the reorganization. 
The fund was created by a private con- 
tract between the stockholders and the 
reorganization committee which was not 
a matter of interstate commerce and it 
is held therefore to be outside the fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

The reorganization plan provided that 
out of payments to be made by the 
stockholders for which they were to re- 
ceive stock and bonds in the new com- 
pany, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, $4 a share was to be set aside, 
and of this $1.50 a share was specifically 
set aside for the compensation and ex- 
penses of the reorganization managers. 
The commission, however, attached a 
condition to its order requiring that the 
fund created by the $4 a share should 
be impounded by the new company in a 
separate fund and not be paid out ex- 
cept on authority of a court or the com- 
mission. The railroad brought suit for 
an injunction saying that the commis- 
mission had threatened criminal or civil 
proceedings against it for violation of 
the condition. The Supreme Court says 
that while the commission may attach 
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the 
power to impose 


relating to issuance of 


securities the 


conditions 
such con 
unlimited that the 
had attempted to lay its 
and control the disposition 
contract 


ditions is not and 
OmMMmission 
hands upon 


fund created by between 
private persons to which the 


not a party. 


ola 


cCarricr Was 


Justice Holmes and Brandeis con 
curred in a dissenting opinion by Jus- 
tice Stone. 


Superintendents Select Subjects 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents, the following 
subjects were assigned to various com- 
mittees for investigation and report at 
the next annual convention, to be held 
in St. Louis in June: 


Committee 2: Handling 
diting merchandise schedules. 


merchandise. Expe- 
Operation of night 


way freight trains. Advantages of road crews 
performing station switching. T. M. Flynn, 
chairman, superintendent, Northern Pacific, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Committee 3: Are yard air lines necessary and, 
if so, what benefits may be derived from them? 
How can delays to transfer engines be reduced? 
A. M. Umshler, chairman, terminal superinten- 
dent, Illinois Central, Chicago. 

Committee 4: Adoption of standard operating 
rules. Elimination of useless rules from the 
Standard Code. Train rules governing operation 
of trains over double track in either direction. S. 
H. Shults, chairman, chief train rules examiner, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Galesburg, Ill. 

a. ay 5: Car retarder operation in small 
yards. . A. Ryan, chairman, superintendent of 
lorminain. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Committee 6: Fuel performance. Economies in 
road and yard engine operation. Hand-fired power 
plants. H. C. Rochester, chairman, office assist- 
ant to vice-president, Canadian National, Montreal, 


The duties of a superintendent. 
Proper organization of subordinates. Public re- 
lations. W. Haley, chairman, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, Missouri Pa- 
cific, St. Louis, Mo. 

Committee 8: Heavier loading. Car service 
rules. Co-operating with shippers for clean cars. 
A. P. Stevens, chairman, district manager, car 
service division, American Railway Association, 


ue. 
Committee 7: 


New York. ‘ ee 
Committee 9: Traffic solicitation. F. E. Sum- 
mers, chairman, superintendent, Atchison, To- 


peka & Santa Fe, Emporia, Kan. 

Special Committee: Use of air brake cars with 
dynamometer features. Educating employees as to 
the meaning of axle capacity. R. A. Black, 
chairman, engineer of transportation, Canadian 
National, Montreal, Que. 

Special Committee: Functions of a chief dis- 
patcher. Train dispatchers’ problems. E. M. 
Price, chairman, chief dispatcher. Northern Pa- 
cific, Seattle, Wash. 


Special Committee: Efficiency tests. Insuring 
compliance with train rules. Train rules educa- 
tion. F. Goodman, chairman, trainmaster, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Centralia, Il. 

Special Committee: Motor and airplane compe- 
tition. M. F. Steinberger, chairman, manager 
highway transportation, Baltimore & Ohio, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Buses and Trucks in Pacific 
Southwest 


The motor truck and bus are playing 
a significant part in the transportation 
system and general economic develop- 
ment of the Pacific Southwest, it is 
stated in a report of the United States 
Commerce Department covering a gen- 
eral commercial survey of this area re- 
cently completed. A total of 250,706 
motor trucks were in operation in the 
five southwestern states of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Nevada and Utah 
in 1929, the report shows, in addition to 
buses and passenger automobiles turned 
to commercial use. 

Over some areas as large as such east- 
ern states as Maryland and Massachu- 
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setts motor trucks are the sole mea 
of commercial transportation, yet the d& 
velopment of motor services is such th 
it may be said that no place is too r 
mote to have some motor-driven vehic 
operating for hire, ranging from tl 
private car owned by a mountain re 
dent to the most palatial bus on tl 
highways. These with their variatio: 


it is stated, give this area a rural tran 
portation system in 
developed as 
United States. 

The position of motor traffic in Ari 
zona is cited as typical of the place of 
motor services in the transportation sys- 
tem of western United States. A great 
many communities find it necessary to 
depend upon motor-truck services in 
marketing their output from farms and 
mines and in securing their supplies 
from railway points as much as 100 miles 
distant. The motor truck in such sec- 
tions frequently serves not only as the 
vehicle of passenger and freight trans- 
portation, but also as distributor of the 
mails. In these areas it is not uncom- 
mon for the merchant to receive flour, 
sugar, canned goods, clothing and many 
other lines from wholesale centers by 
parcel post. 


New York Court Decides Grade 
Crossing Wage-Law Case 


The law of the State of New York, 
passed in 1930, (now Article 8-A of the 
labor law) which is a regulation of wages 
and hours of labor of men engaged in 
work on grade crossing elimination, is 
the subject of a decision, accompanied 
by a lengthy statement, by Justice E. J. 
Staley of the Supreme Court, in the 
Third Judicial District (Albany). This 
suit, in which the plaintiffs are the nine 
principal railroad companies of the state, 
was based on the claim of the railroads 
that the new law, requiring all such labor 
to be paid for at the prevailing rate of 
wages and subject to the law limiting 
work to eight hours a day, would largely 
increase the cost of the proposed work 
and would be an unconstitutional taking 
of the railroad companies’ property with- 
out due process of law. 

Judge Staley in his decision, handed 
down on January 2, sustains the validity 
of the law in so far as it applies to 
private contractors, but he holds that the 
act does not apply to workmen engaged 
in this work directly in the employ of 
the railroad corporations; this for the 
reason that Congress has taken action 
regulating hours of labor, thereby bring- 
ing the work of railroad employees under 
the Federal law instead of the laws of 
the State of New York. 

The decision restrains the officers of 
the state from requiring the railroads to 
obey the new law, so far as concerns 
railroad employees who are subject to the 
Federal labor laws. It is understood that 
the railroads will appeal the case to the 
higher court. The Public Service Com- 


many <¢ 
any to be 


asses as We 


und in tl 


mission of the State has authority to say 
whether crossing work shall be done di- 
rectly by a railroad or through a contrac- 
tor: and it is understood to be the rule 
improvement involving an ¢X- 


that any 
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This Traveling Power Plant 


Cuts Operating Costs 


PERATING conditions today demand the pulling 
of heavier trains at higher speeds. 

Only by using locomotives capable of producing 
higher horsepower can train movement be speeded up 
without reducing tonnage. 

Super-Power Steam Locomotives haul heavier trains 
faster; shorten the railroad and increase its capacity; 
reduce the number of locomotives necessary for a given 
operation; reduce train movement costs; reduce main- 
tenance costs; and save fuel. 

332 LIMA Super-Power Steam Locomotives have 
been purchased as the result of demonstrated reduc- 
tion in operating costs. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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penditure of $10,000 must be carried out 
by contract. This would leave but a small 
number of contracts, now in course of 
execution, which would be affected by that 
part of the decision which is favorable 
to the railroads. 

The New York Central, the Erie, the 
Delaware & Hudson and the New Haven 
roads some weeks ago agreed with 
representatives of the state that work on 
crossing improvements now unfinished 
would not be suspended on account of 
this litigation—this for the purpose of 
insuring employment to as many men as 
possible. 


Twelve Roads Agree 
To Use N. Y. Terminal 


(Continued from page 160) 


originating on or destined to points on 


the Reading.” 
The agreement itself stipulates among 
other things, that: 


“The carriers will establish and operate a 
Union Inland Freight Station through the medi- 
um of an organization to be selected by them 
and to act for all of the carriers, and will 
specify said Station in their tariffs as a freight 
Station for the receipt and delivery of 1. c. 1. 
freight at their respective tariff rates; they will 
further promote the use of said Station and keep 
the same open for the receipt and delivery of 
freight during such hours as in their judgment 
will facilitate the handling of the traffic. 

“The carriers further agree not to sub-divide 
the Station between individual carriers or groups 
of carriers insofar as shippers and consignees 
are concerned. The charges which the carriers 
shall make for transportation services rendered 
or to be rendered in connection with the opera- 
tion of said Station shall be the charges pro- 
vided for in their respective tariffs as duly filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The Port Authority undertakes to commence 
the construction of and to rent to the carriers 
on the same or substantially similar terms space 
in two additional Union Inland Freight Stations 
at sites mutually agreed upon and to complete 
the first within 16 months after receiving a 
notice in writing from the carriers requesting 
the construction of such additional Unior. Inland 
Freight Station, and to complete the second 
within 16 months after receiving a notice re- 
questing the construction of such second addi- 
tional Union Inland Freight Station; but such 
notice for such second additional station shall 
not require its completion earlier than 16 months 
after the completion of the first additional sta- 
tion. 

“In the event of the transfer of the entire 
property ot any of the carriers or ot their 
ranchises respectively by consolidation, lease, 
merger or otherwise pursuant to law, then the 
rights, interests, obligations and _ liabilities of 
such carrier or carriers under this lease shall 
be deemed to follow the transfer of such proper- 
ties and franchises respectively.” 


The agreement further covers all points 
relating to the installation of equipment 
or other property; details of management 
and operation of the building; compliance 
with all Federal, local and other govern- 
mental laws, etc. 

Service to shippers and consignees of 
package freight will be conducted on the 
street floor with no interference to normal 
street traffic, the shippers and consignee’s 
trucks being berthed within the building 
inside the street lines. Since but two 
floors can tbe reasonably dedicated to 
freight purposes the carrying charges on 
the cost of land assignable to freight 
purposes must be reduced. This will be 
accomplished by the utilization of the 
upper floors for other purposes, a per- 
centage of the rental accruing from these 
upper floors being credited to fixed 
charges on the cost of the land. Above 
the street floor the Port Authority will 
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construct 14 floors for commercial pur- 
poses, and, on the Eighth avenue front, 
high class metropolitan office space. 

Work on demolition of buildings on 
the site of the new terminal has already 
been started by the Port Authority, under 
contract with the Klosk Contracting 
Company, New York, as reported in the 
Railway Age of December 27, and is to 
be completed within 60 days, at which 
time additional construction contracts 
will be awarded. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
mectings. 


Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
5605, Grand Central Terminal Building, New 
York City. Next meeting, May 19-22, 1931, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Exhibit by 
Air Brake Appliance Association. 

BRAKE APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—Fred W. 

Venton, Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan 

Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Air Brake 

Association 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—J. D. Gowin, 112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan. 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, June 16-18, 
1931, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrFicrers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J. 
143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RartLRoap SuPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—A. G. Peck, Acting Secretary, 
811 W. 35th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
— meeting June 16-19, 1931, St. Louis, 

° 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintna Cars.—J. H. Hawley (B. R. & P. 
Ry.) E. Salamanca, N. Y. 

AMERICAN’ Evectric RatLway ASSOCIATION.— 
Guy C. Hecker, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. Next convention, September 26 
October 2, 1931. Atlantic City, N. 


% 
AMERICAN Raitway AssocraTion.—H. J. Forster, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 

Freight Station Section. — R. O. Wells. 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Railroad. 
Chicago. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St., New York. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New York 

Division II.—Transportation.—G. W. Covert, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division ITI.—Traffic.—J. Gottschalk, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV—Engineering.—E. H. Fritch, 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, March 10-12, 1931, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. 
H. Fritch. Next meeting, March 10-12, 
1931, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Electrical Section—E . Fritch. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 
St., New York. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 East. Van Buren St., Chicago. Next 
meeting, June, 1931. 

Equipment Painting Section—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— W. 5. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Division VII.—Freight *Claims.—Lewis | Pil- 


30 Vesey 


cher, 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Division VIIT.—Motor Transport.—George 
30 Vesey St., New York, 


M. ye. 
N 


Car enn Division.—C. A. Buch, 17th and 
H. Sts.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN RatLway BripGE aNp BuILpiInc Asso- 

cration.—C, A. Lichty. C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next conven- 
tion, October 20-22, 1931, Toronto, Ont. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association. 
AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
W. Large. Gen. Agri. Agt.. C. R. T. & 
P. Ry., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 1931, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN RaILWAy ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the American 
Railway Association, Division TV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 East Van Buren St.. 


Chicago. 
Next meeting, March 10-12, 1931, 


Palmer 
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House, Chicago. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN RaiLway MaGAZINE EpDITORS ASSOCIA 
Tion.—Miss E. Phillips, N. Y., N. H. & H. 
Magazine, New Haven, Conn. "Next meeting, 
June, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN RartLway Toot ForeEMEN’s Associa- 
T10on.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Next 
convention, September, 1931. Exhibit by 
Supply Association of the American Rail- 
way Tool Foremen’s Association.--E. E 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.--- 
R. E. Schindler, Assistant Secretary, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D a 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
Railrozd Division, Paul D. Mallay, Johns- 
Manville Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
H. L. Dawson, 1104 Chandler Building, 
Washington, D. C. Next meeting, January 
27-29, 1931, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway CLAIM AGENTsS.—H. D. 
Morris, District Claim Agent, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. Annual con- 
vention, June 17-19, 1931, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., Room 
411, C. & N. W. Station, Chicago. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway ExXeEcuTIves.—Stanley 
J. Strong, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, ‘. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Supprty Men.—J. F. 
Gettrust, Ashton Valve Company, 565 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago. Meets with Inter- 
national Railway General Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

BOILERMAKERS’ Suppry MeEn’s_ ASSOCIATION.— 
Frank C. Hasse, Oxweld R. R. Service 
Company, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Meets with Master Boiler Makers’ Associ- 
ation 

BrivGE aND Buitptnc Supprty MeEn’s Associa- 


Ttion.—S. A. Baber, High Grade Manufac- 
turing a" 10418 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Meets with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

Canapian Rartway Cius.—C. Crook, 208 
Wilson Ave., . D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in each 
month, except June, July and August, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 


Car DEPARTMENT OrFicers’ AssocraTion.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 South Morgan Street, Chicago. Ex- 
hibit by Supply Men’s Association. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHIcAGo.—G. K. 
Oliver, Chicago & Alton, 3001 W. 39th 
Place, Chicago. . Regular meetings, 2nd 
Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForeEMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except July, August 
and September, Room 299, 610 So. Main 
St., Los Angeles. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTION oF St. Louis, Mo. 
—F G. Wiegmann, 720 N. 23rd St., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Meetings first Tuesday of 


each month, except July and August, Ameri- 
can Hotel Annex, 6th and Market Sts., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Centrat Rattway Crus or Burrato.—T. J. 
O’Donnell, 1004 Prudential Building, Buffalo, 
N. Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday 
each month, except June, July, August, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CincrnnatTr Rattway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 453 
E. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Meetings 2nd 


Tuesday in February, May, September and 


November. 

CLeveranp Rarttway Crus.—F. L._ Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings, first Monday each month, except July, 
‘sa age September, Hotel Hollenden. Cleve- 
and. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLacKSMITHS’ 
Assoc1aTIon.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next convention, 
August 18-20, 1931, Cleveland, Ohio. Exhibit 
of International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MastER BLACKSMITHS’ 


Suppty Men’s Association. — J. H. Jones, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 650 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. Meets. with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Association. 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway FueEt Assocration.—C. 
Winkless, Room 700 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. Exhibit by International 
Railway Supply Men’s Association. 
INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’S 


Assocrtation.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St. Winona, Minn. Next convention, March 
25-28, 1931, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway Supprty MeEn’s Assocl- 
Dearborn Chemica! 
Chicago. 


ation.—C. M. Huffman, 


Co.. 310 So. Michigan Ave., Meets 
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Over 1100 


Modern Road Engines Save Fuel 
by LIMITED CUT-OFF 


EXPANSIVE use of steam is a funda- 


mental principle of fuel economy. 


w Limited Cut-Off enforces the constant use of this prin 
ciple and thus radically reduces fuel consumption without 


impairing hauling power. 


mw Over 1100 Super-Power locomotives, built to reduce 
operating costs, have used this principle as a fundamental 


part of their design. 


w The Limited Cut-Off provides fuel economy at low speeds 
and makes possible higher power at the higher speeds. It 
restores the factor of adhesion that is disturbed by the larger 
cylinders and high boiler pressure used to increase power 
at speeds. It also provides a bigger port opening at high 
speeds which means increased power. 


w The Limited Cut-Off materially assists the locomotive 
designer in securing more power per pound of weight. It is 


automatic and requires no operating attention or maintenance. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
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with Incernational Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Borrer Makers Association—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Next convention, May 12-15, 1931, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Boiler 
Makers’ Supply Men’s Association. 

Master Car BuiLpers’ aNp Supervisors’ Asso- 
craTION.—(See Car Department Officers’ 
Association. ) 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ann UITILI- 
Tres COMMISSIONERS.—James B. Walker, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. Annual conven- 
tion, 1931, Richmond, Va. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaiLroap Tie Pro- 
pucers.—Roy. M. Edmonds, 1252 Syndicate 
Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual conven- 
tion, May 5-7, 1931, West Baden Springs 
ilotel, West Baden, Ind. 

NatTionaL RaiLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
= Kelly, 1014 South Michigan Ave., 

Exhibit at A. R. E. A. convention. 

CounciL. — Steam Railroad 
Section: J. L. Walsh, Supt. Safety, M.-K.- 
T. R. R., Dallas, Tex. Annual congress. 
October 12-16, 1931, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

New EnGLanp Rai_roap Ctus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting 
June, July, August and September, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, ass. 

New York Rattroap CLus.—D. I. McKay, 26 
Cortlandt St., New York. Regular meetings, 
3rd Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, 29 W. 39th St., New York City. 

Paciric Rattway CLius.—W. S. Wollner, P. O. 
Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regular 
meetings 2nd Thursday in month, alternately 
in Sun Francisco and Oakland. 

Raitway AccountinG OrFicrers’ AssociaTION.— 
FE. R. Woodson. 1124 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Raitway Business Association. — Frank W 
Noxon, 1112 Shoreham Building, Washing. 
ton, im 

Rattway C.ius or Pittsspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1841 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Regu- 
lar meeting, 4th Thursday in each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hote!, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway EvectricaL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssoctaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RatLway EQuipMENT MANuFACTURERS’ AsSOCIA- 
TIon.—F, W. Venton, Crane Co., 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meets with Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association. 

Rattway Fire Prorection Association.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 

a. 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Store Division and Motor 
Transport Division, American Railway As- 
sociation. 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, 30 Church St., 
New York. Meets with Telegraph and 
Telephone Section of A. R. A. Division 1. 

Raitway Treasury Orricers’ AssociaTIOoN.— 
1.. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RoapMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
ciation. — T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. 
Road, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Next convention, September 22-24, 1931, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Exhibit by Track 
Supply Association. 

Sr. louis Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, 


Chicago. 
NationaL SAFETY 


Drawer 24, M. P. O., St. Louis, 0. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, 
except June, July and August. 


Stcnat AppLiance Assocration.—F. W. Ed- 
munds, West Nyack (Rockland Co.), N. Y. 
Meets with A. R. A. Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartway CLusB.— 
A. T. Miller, P. O. Box 1205, Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in Tanuary, 
March, May, July, September and November. 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. 

Soutnern AssocraTIon oF Car Service Orri- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. Ry., Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual meeting, January 15, 1931, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Suprry Men’s Assocration.—E. H. Hancock, 
Treasurer, Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Meets with A. R Div. V. Equip- 
ment Painting Section. 

Suppty Men’s Assocration.—Bradley S. John- 
son. W. H. Miner, Inc., 667 The Rookery 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Car De- 
partment Officers’ Association. 

Track Supety Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Co., Carbon & Carbide 
Building, Chicago. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

Travetinc Encineers’ Association. —W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., Cleveland. 

. Next convention March 25-28, 1931, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 


Western Rattway Crus.—W. J. Dickinson, 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Regular meet- 


ings 3rd Monday each month, except June, 
July and August. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE Sotvay Process CoMPANY is 
inquiring for from 10 to 13 hopper 
bottom stone cars, of 75 tons’ capacity. 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY has or- 
dered 30 gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway 4dge of Decem- 
ber 27. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has placed 
orders for 3,700 freight cars as follows: 
For 1,000 steel frame box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity ordered from the National Steel 
Car Corporation; 1,700 steel frame box 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company; 500 
composite general service cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity and 500 composite drop end 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity from 
the Eastern Car Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Raii- 
way Age of December 6. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue INDIANA SERVICE CORPORATION has 
ordered 21 interurban cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp. and 
14 from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of October 18. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE CENTRAL OF NEW JerRSEY has 
ordered 13,249 tons of rail of 100-lb. and 
130-Ib. sections from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


Tue Loursvitte & NASHVILLE has 
ordered 50,750 tons of 100-Ib. rails from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEst- 
ERN has placed an order with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company covering the rolling 
of 3,000 tons of 130-lb. rail and fittings, 
for January delivery. 


Pennsylvania Orders 200,000 
Tons of Rail 


The Pennsylvania has placed orders 
for 200,000 tons of steel rail for use 
during 1931. The contracts were divided 
as follows: 

Carnegie Steel, 60,000 tons, Illinois 
Steel Company, 40,000 tons, Bethlehem 
Steel Company 88,000 tons, and Inland 
Steel Company 12,000 tons. At current 
prices the order for the rails will total 
$8,500,000, while additional expenditures 
for attachments including frogs and 
switches, tie plates, joint bars, bolts and 
spikes will raise the total cost of rail 
and rail laying material, exclusive of ties, 


to more than $15,000,000. 





January 10, 1931 


President W. W. Atterbury in a state- 
ment announced that the Pennsylvania's 
rail laying program for 1931 will insure 
the maintenance of its track in the very 
best condition. The track and road-bed 
are now in excellent shape. The company 
is making some experiments with certain 
modification in the design of its present 
rail which it expects to result in still 
greater safety and speed under heavy) 
loads. The rail improvement program will 
go forward vigorously, with rail renewals 
over the entire system and heavier rail 
replacing present rail in main tracks. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the 
200,000 ton order is for immediate 
delivery, the remainder to be available for 
use as needed during the year. 


SIGNALING 


THe Cuicaco & ILtinois MiIpLanp has 
contracted with the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company for the installation of an 
electric interlocking, Type F, at North 
Grand Avenue, Springfield, Ill., the cross- 
ing of the Wabash. The machine will be 
Style M-2, of 23 levers. 


Car Retarders for Stanley Yard 


The New York Central has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany for the installation of a G-R-S elec- 
tric car retarder system at the north- 
bound yard at Stanley, Ohio, near 
Toledo. This yard has 42 classification 
tracks and the order includes 20 retard- 
ers and 43 switch machines. There will 
be three control machines in three tow- 
ers. About 780,000 cars, largely coal, 
were moved through this yard in the 
year 1929. 


Supply Trade 





H. E. Passmore has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Verona 
Tool Works with headquarters at Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


The American Chain Company, Inc., 
moved its Boston, Mass., office on Jan- 
uary 5, from 132 High street to the 
Statler building. 


Roland N. Jessop has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Ohio 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


L. F. Rains, vice-president of the 
Columbia Steel Corporation, has been 
elected president of the A. M. Byers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Herbert M. Orschel has been appoint- 
ed field sales manager for the Aeroil 
Burner Company, Inc., New York, and 
will cover the United States and Can- 
ada. 


M. D. Miller, president of the Rail- 
road Water & Coal Handling Company, 
Chicago has also’ been elected vice- 
president of the T. S. Leake Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago. 
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There’s More To Security Arches Than Just Brick 





Harbison-Walker 


| Refractory Specialists 


A Stable Support: Compare the 
Bevelled End Arch Brick with the 
square end brick above it. Note 
the superior stability resulting from 
the contact of the Bevelled End 
with the side sheet. 





“AR TROUBLE-SAVER” 
Developed byAmerican Arch 


Making it easy to do a repair job saves trouble for the 


workman and saves money for the road. Com pa ny 


“Sled-Runner End” Brick made it easy for the Arch gang 
to get a stable support for side brick without chipping and 
fitting—a laborious and time eating job. 


This development of American Arch Company is just one 
result of the varied benefits that concentration on the sub- 
ject of locomotive Arches has given the railroads. 


By studying every step from brick manufacture to per- 
formance in service, American Arch Company has brought 
the Locomotive Arch to its present high state of develop- 
ment. This work has had a real dollars and cents value and 
is still in process. 













—_$_$—$——————_ 
American Arch Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
--- Specialists ->> 


Refractories Co. 
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Harry S. Ransom, special representa- 
tive of the sales and engineering de- 
partment of the Fort Pitt Steel Casting 
Company, McKeesport, Pa., has been 
appointed manager of sales. 


F. W. Deppe, district sales representa- 
tive at St. Louis, Mo., of the Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa., has been 
appointed general manager of sales with 
offices at 230 Park avenue, New York. 


T. K. Quinn, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Charles E. Wilson, Bridgeport, Conzn., 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
General Electric Company; H. H. 
Barnes, Jr.. New York, has been ap- 
pointed a commercial vice-president in 
charge of the New York district, and 
J. L. Buchanan, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been appointed president of the General 
Electric Supply Corporation. Charles 
E. Patterson, vice-president in charge of 
the merchandise department of the 
General Electric Company and Cum- 
mings C. Chesney, one of the two vice- 
presidents in charge of manufacturing, 
have retired. 


James K. Aimer has been appointed 
assistant general manager of sales‘ in 
charge of railroad, locomotive and car 
equipment sales, also bar iron and bil- 
lets sales for the Reading Iron Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa. Mr. Aimer’s head- 
quarters are at 230 Park avenue, New 
York. In addition to the supervision and 
direction of all sales to railroads, Mr. 
Aimer will direct the sales of Reading 
charcoal iron boiler tubes, formerly 
under the direction of George H. Wood- 
roffe, metallurgical engineer. Mr. Wood- 
roffe will now handle all complaints and 
serve in an advisory capacity to the gen- 
eral sales organization with respect to 
technical problems. 


OBITUARY 


A. M. Hunt, contracting engineer of 
the Standard Stoker Company, died on 
December 9th at San Francisco, Cal. 


William S. Bartholomew, former vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company and former vice-president of 
the Locomotive Stoker Company, died 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., January 7th. 


George Shields, eastern sales manager 
for The Dayton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, with office at 25 
Church street, New York City, died 
on December 25. Mr. Shields was with 
The Dayton Manufacturing Company 
for the past ten years, prior to which 
he was with the American Car Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


George A. Ferguson, senior member 
of the Ferguson & Edmondson Com- 
pany, railroad contractors, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died at his home in Shinnston, W. 
Va., on December 21 at the age of 66. 
Mr. Ferguson had been engaged in rail- 
road construction practically all his life, 
having started his career in Iowa in the 
seventies. He was the last of the Fer- 
guson brothers who took a prominent 
part in railroad construction in the West 
and middle West. 
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Construction 





CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has 
awarded to Anglin-Norcross, Ltd., a con- 
tract for the construction of a new station 
at Park avenue, Montreal, Que. The new 
building, which will replace the present 
Park avenue station, and will cost well 
over $500,000, is designed to serve the 
northern sections of Montreal and 
Outremont. Located at the head of Park 
avenue and facing Jean Talon street, the 
station is also at the .junction of the 
Canadian Pacific tracks from Place Viger 
and Windsor street stations. It will be 
234 ft. long by 87 ft. deep, and three 
stories high, of combined classical and 
modern architecture, and of stone and 
marble construction, and will be furnished 
with all necessary conveniences for the 
use of passengers. Ample parking space 
will be provided in the approaches, and 
various railway offices will be accom- 
modated in the upper floors. The plat- 
form, 30 ft. wide and located between 
the two railroad tracks, will be reached 
by a subway 135 ft. long, communicating 
with the concourse and eliminating the 
present level crossing at the site of the 
station. Express and milk platforms, 
and an express office, located in a separate 
building at such a point as to be readily 
accessible for both railroad and _ street 
traffic, are also included in the plans. The 
contractors are expected to begin work 
at once, and the station is to be in service 
by October of this year. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—A contract for the construction’ 
of a reinforced concrete center pier for 
a new plate girder bridge over the Sioux 
river at Sioux Falls, S. D., has been 
awarded to the Sioux Falls Construction 
Company, Sioux Falls. 


City oF BurraLo.—The Public Service 
Commission of New York has designated 
for elimination the Tifft street grade 
crossings, at Buffalo, N. Y., of the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, Erie, Lehigh 
Valley, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and 
South Buffalo. The street, located in a 
railroad yard district, is to be carried 
over the yards on an elevated viaduct. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
This company has awarded to E. T. 
Muntz, Buffalo, N. Y., contracts for 
grade separation work at two points on 
its lines, involving the elimination of 
grade crossings on Painted Post-Campbell 
state highway 5211, 0.64 mile west of the 
station at Painted Post, N. Y., and on 
Bath-Avoca state highway 5204, two miles 
west of Kanona station, Avoca, Steuben 
County, N. Y. The two projects involve 
about 2,300 cu. yd. of excavation, 42,000 
cu. yd. of grading, the placing of 4,500 
cu. yd. of concrete and 460,000 Ib. of rein- 
forcing steel, and the laying of 5,000 sq. 
yd. of concrete and macadam pavement. 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York has also designated for elimination 
the grade crossing of the Lackawanna at 
Plank road, 2.8 miles northwest of James- 
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ville station, Onondaga, N. Y. It is ex- 
pected that preliminary plans for this 
work will be completed and bids called in 
30-45 days. 


Missouri Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of a one-story brick and con- 
crete passenger station at Valley Park 
Mo., has been awarded to the Moss Con- 
struction Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri Paciric.—A contract for the 
grading and culvert construction for the 
revision of grades on 30 miles of line 
between Delavan, Kan., and Gypsum City 
has been awarded to the List Construction 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. A contract 
for the bridge work involved in this grade 
revision has been let to the Industrial 
Construction Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, Ontario & WEsSTERN.—The 
Meadowbrook road crossing of this com- 
pany’s tracks in Cornwall, N. Y., has 
been designated for elimination by the 
Public Service Commission of New York. 
The project involves an expenditure of 
about $104,000, to carry the highway over 
the railroad tracks at a point just south 
of the present crossing. 


NorTHWESTERN PaciFic.—A contract has 
been let to the Healy-Tibbets Construc- 
tion Company, San Francisco, Cal., by the 
California state highway commission for 
the construction of a plate girder bridge 
and pile trestle over the tracks of this 
company and Richardson bay near Man- 
zanita, Cal. The cost of this construc- 


tion is estimated at $330,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company _ has 
awarded to the Ferguson & Edmondson 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., a contract for 
the construction of an overhead bridge, 
costing about $223,000, at Wierton, W. 
Va.; and to the Colianni & Dire Com- 
pany, Chicago, a contract for grading 
and track work, to cost $26,500, in con- 
nection with the separation of grades of 
the tracks of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, a Pennsylvania sub- 
sidiary, and West Eighty-Third street, 
Chicago. A grade crossing on this com- 
pany’s line at Union Road, West Seneca, 
N. Y., has been designated for elimination 
by the Public Service Commission of 
New York. The elimination, estimated 
to cost $294,668, involves carrying the 
highway under the railroad. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD AssocrATon.—The 
general contract for the construction of 
the Merchandise Mart at Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, Spruce and Poplar streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been awarded to the 
Gamble Construction Company, St. Louis, 
at a cost of about $2,500,000. This con- 
tract includes all sub-contracts except 
plumbing, heating and electric wiring. The 
total cost of the building will be approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 


Union Pactric.—Bids will be closed on 
December 29 by the Nebraska Department 
of Public Works at Columbus, Neb., for 
the construction of a viaduct over the 
tracks of this company at Columbus. The 


structure will require 4,543 cu. yd. of re- 
inforced concrete and 750,000 lb, of re: 
inforcing steel. 
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NEW YORK 


Weight on Drivers, 188,500 pounds; Weight of Engine, 351,000 pounds; Cylinders, 25 x 28 inches; Diameter of Drivers, 
79 inches; Boiler Pressure, 225 pounds; Maximum Tractive Power with Booster, 53,200 pounds. 
















An order for 40 more Hudson type locomotives has re- 
cently been received. 


Compared with previous engines used in same service, 
the Hudson type combines greater starting tractive force, 
a substantial increase in cylinder horsepower capacity 
with the maximum output delivered at much higher 
speeds, a boiler of ample capacity to satisfy the cylinder 
requirements even under adverse conditions, weight dis- 
tribution of such character as to keep rail stresses and 
rail impact loads within much lower limits, the avoidance 
at high speeds of high maximum and more or less isolated 
trailing wheel loads per pair of wheels, and firing rates 
within economical limits even under maximum power 
conditions. 


A total of 225 Hudson types are now in service or under 
order for the New York Central Lines. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 








Railway 
Finance 





AtcHIsON, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—Stock. 
—The North Plains & Santa Fe, which 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to build a line 
from Amarillo to a point in Dallam 
county, Tex., 100 miles, has applied to 
the commission for authority to issue 
5,000 shares of common stock to the 
Santa Fe for cash at par, the proceeds 
to be used for construction purposes. 


CoRNWALL.—Tentative Recapture Re- 
port—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a tentative recapture 
report and order directing this company 
to pay to the government $51,123 as the 
unpaid balance of excess net railway 
operating income amounting to $185,237 
as stated in the report for the period 
March 1, 1920, to December 31, 1925. 


KANKAKEE & SENECA.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $704,000 
of general mortgage, series A, bonds, 
$650,000 of which is for retirement of a 
like amount of maturing first mortgage 
bonds and $54,000 in reimbursement for 
capital expenditures—the bonds to be 
delivered in equal shares to the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


LIGONIER VALLEY.—Tentative Recapture 
Report—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a tentative recapture 
report and order directing this company 
to pay to the government $10,964 as the 
unpaid balance of its excess net railway 
operating income amounting to $74,129, 
as computed in the report, for the period 
March 1, 1920, to December 31, 1926. 


NEw YorK  CENTRAL—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce ‘Commission has 
authorized the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Chicago & St. Louis to issue $5,000,000 of 
refunding and improvement mortgage, 
series E, bonds to be delivered to the 
New York Central in reimbursement for 
expenditures in respect of maturing in- 
debtedness to the subsidiary company. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Connecting Railway, a P.R.R. 
subsidiary, to issue $2,023,000 of first 
mortgage 4% per cent (bonds to be 
delivered to the parent company in satis- 
faction of indebtedness. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Revised Plan For Ter- 
minal Rental.—This company and _ the 
Long Island have submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for its ap- 
proval a revised plan for increasing the 
rental to be paid by the Long Island for 
the use of Pennsylvania terminal facilities 
in New York city, to supersede the pres- 
ent agreement and also to take the place 
of a proposed contract dated December 
13, 1928, which the commission declined 
to approve, on various grounds, on March 
18, 1930. The commission objected, among 
other things to the proposed payment of 
a rental based on 6 per cent interest on 
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a proportion of the investment in the ter- 
minal property and the revised agreement 
provides for a rate of 53% per cent and 
omits from the investment all of the ter- 
minal building above the track level. It 
is also proposed that the operating and 
maintenance expenses of the terminal be 
apportioned on a fixed percentage basis 
representing the proportionate use, as de- 
termined by a time study, one-fifth to the 
Long Island and four-fifths to the Penn- 
sylvania, instead of on a wheelage basis, 
as in the former agreement. The supple- 
mental application states that the rental to 
be paid by the Long Island annually on 
the proposed basis is $3,413,000, as against 
$2,372,000 on the present basis and $3,969,- 
000 on the basis of the agreement which 
the commission, declined to approve. The 
plan was opposed by the Long Island 
Commuters’ Association on the ground 
that the increased rental would pave the 
way for a possible effort of the Long 
Island to increase its fares. The original 
application was for a certificate authoriz- 
ing the Long Island to operate over the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Ter- 
minal, which is leased to the Pennsylvania, 
under the proposed trackage rights agree- 
ment. In support of its request for ap- 
proval of a rate of 534 per cent the appli- 
cation refers to the “deliberate conclu- 
sion” of the commission in the general 
rate case that 534 per cent is a fair re- 
turn on, the value of railroad property and 
states that if the Pennsylvania kept the 
whole for its own use it would be entitled 
to earn 534 per cent on it, so that it ought 
not to be compelled to accept less. It also 
pointed out that as a matter of fact that 
interest is to be based in this case on orig- 
inal cost, which is less than the valua- 
tion placed on the property by the com- 
mission. 


Roscor, Snyper & Paciric.—Proposed 
Recapture Report—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has made public a 
report proposed by Examiner R. T. 
Boyden as to the valuation of this com- 
pany’s property by years for the period 
March 1, 1920, to the end of 1927, and 
recommending findings by the commission 
that the company has earned excess net 
railway operating income for that time 
amounting to about $275,000. These con- 
clusions are reached after a statement 
of valuations for the various years con- 
siderably less than those claimed by the 
company and after a readjustment of its 
reported net railway operating income. 
The cost of reproduction new is estimated 
on the basis of period prices and the 
report omits the tables as to estimated 
original cost less depreciation which have 
been used in many reports to average 
with the cost of reproduction less depre- 
ciation, but the final figures indicate that 
the same method has been used. The 
report contains a new feature in that it 
includes recognition of a contention made 
by the carrier in this case and by other 
carriers in other cases that, if the usual 
basis for deducting depreciation is used 
in estimating the valuation, the net railway 
operating income should be reduced by the 
difference between the amount of depre- 
ciation found by the commission and the 
amount already charged to income on its 
books. The company had contended that 
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the Bureau of Accounts had not permitted 
it to charge to operating expenses depre- 
ciation on certain road accounts upon 
which depreciation is computed and de- 
ducted from cost of reproduction new by 
the Bureau of Valuation, and through its 
witness H. J. Saunders, consulting engi- 
neer, had prepared an estimate of the 
annual depreciation in each road and 
equipment account, except land. While 
the examiner reported that these figures 
were excessive, he said that the Bureau of 
Accounts had not permitted the respondent 
to charge to operating expenses depreci- 
ation in roadway accounts, and that as 
the values found for its property reflect 
depreciation computed on all roadway 
accounts as well as equipment “adjust- 
ment should be made in net railway 
operating income in order that the sums 
found herein to be recapturable shall 
include no sums properly chargeable to 
operating expenses.” An adjustment was 
correspondingly made. The report recom- 
mended that the commission should find 
that the record does not justify the 
omission of any part of the salaries of 
the president, or vice-president from the 
operating expenses during the recapture 
periods. Counsel for the Bureau of 
Finance had questioned the justification 
for increasing these salaries to $12,000 a 
year in view of the fact that these officers 
had other business interests. 


St. Louis-SAN  FRrAncisco.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $3,886,- 
100 of prior lien mortgage 5 per cent, 
series B, bonds to be pledged with the 
trustee of its consolidated mortgage; to 
issue $543,500 of refunding mortgage 
bonds under a refunding mortgage to the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, to 
be pledged with the trustee of its con- 
solidated mortgage. Upon pledge of the 
above bonds, the company is authorized 
to issue $6,766,000 of its consolidated 
mortgage 4%4 per cent, series A, bonds 
for the purpose of reimbursing its 
treasury for capital expenditures and re- 
funding purposes, $6,346,750 thereof to 
be pledged and repledged as security for 
short term notes and the balance to be 
placed in its insurance fund. 


TonopAH & TipewaATeER.—Stock.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $10,000 
of $10-par stock to be exchanged for a 
like number of shares of $100-par stock, 
under the condition that the $900,000 
reduction in capitalization shall be re- 
flected by equivalent credit to investment 
in road and equipment. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan.6 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 88.31 81.12 126.94 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 93.75 92.16 92.90 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, 
$2.50, quarterly, payable March 2 to holders ot 
record January 30. - 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.59. 
quarterly, payable. January 20 to holders of rec- 
ord January 3. 


Norfolk & Western.—Adjustment preferred, 


$1.00, quarterly, payable February 19 to holder: 
of record January 31. 
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That the West May Rise Against the Skies 


ODERN construction builds with Steel for economy, safety 
M and permanence. Now to the builders of the Central West, 
Illinois Steel Company offers parallel flange C.B. Sections, for- 
merly produced only in Pittsburgh. These sections are now rolled 


in Chicago in the complete range of sizes. 
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Mlinnia Steel 


Campany 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES 
i ie ee CORPORATION 
208 South La Salle Street 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. J. Weiss, assistant treasurer of the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed vice- 
president and assistant secretary, suc- 
ceeding G. C. Hand. 


W. L. Haehnlen, vice-president of the 
Tonopah & Goldfield and president of 
the Tonopah Mining Company, of 
Nevada, with headquarters at Phuiladel- 
phia, Pa., has been elected president of 
that road. 


E. H. Banker, executive assistant to 
the vice-president of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
appointed special assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Charles A. Burke, chief clerk to 
the general manager at Cincinnati, 
has been promoted to executive assistant 
to the vice-president and general man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Banker. 


John L. Beven, vice-president of the 
Illinois Central, was elected senior vice- 
president on January 1, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago. The position 
of senior vice-president on that railroad 
has been vacant since the election of 
A. E. Clift, former senior vice-president, 
as president of the Central of Georgia 
early in 1929. Robert V. Fletcher, gen- 
eral counsel, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has also been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


J. F. Deasy, assistant vice-president, 
operation, of the Pennsylvania, has been 
promoted to vice-president of the Cen- 
tral region, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., succeeding E. W. Smith, re- 
signed to become co-receiver of the Sea- 
board Air Line. F. W. Hankins, chief of 
motive power, has been promoted to 
assistant vice-president, operation, and 
will also continue as chief of motive 
power. Walter S. Franklin, president of 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton at De- 
troit, Mich., will undertake the newly 
created position of assistant to vice- 
president, operation, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa. §S. T. Stackpole, 
traffic manager at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president at De- 
troit, succeeding W. M. Wardrop ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president at 
Chicago. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. R. Patterson, auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific, has been 
appointed deputy general auditor. 
Charles B. Gordon, comptroller of the 
Kettle Valley at Penticton, B. C., will 
succeed Mr. Patterson as auditor of dis- 
bursements at Montreal. 
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John Webster Marshall, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania, who has been in charge 
of the stock transfer office in New York 
City since its establishment 30 years ago, 
will retire from active service under the 
railroad’s pension rules. He completed 
46 years of service with the Pennsyl- 
vania last June. 


W. C. Smith, general tax agent of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed assistant tax commissioner of 
the Northern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Seattle, Wash. Harold J. Turner, 
agent on the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle at Goldendale, Wash., has been 
appointed general tax agent of that 
road, succeeding Mr. Smith. 


Owen W. Dynes, general solicitor of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Iacific, has been elected general counsel, 
succeeding Herman H. Field, who, at his 
own request, will retire as general coun- 
sel on January 1, but will retain a con- 
nection with the Milwaukee as special 
counsel. Carl S. Jefferson, general at- 





Owen W. Dynes 


torney, has been elected general solicitor, 
succeeding Mr. Dynes. Each will have 
headquarters as before at Chicago. 

Mr, Dynes has been connected with 
the Milwaukee for 22 years. He was 
born at Columbus, Wis., on May 31, 
1869, and attended Oshkosh (Wis.) 
Normal school and studied law at Cor- 
nell University. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1895 and shortly thereafter aided 
in the first revision of the Starr & Cur- 
tis revised statutes of Illinois. From 
1897 to 1908, Mr. Dynes served as trial 
attorney for the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
at Chicago, and as an attorney engaged 
in the general practice of corporation 
law. He entered the service of the Mil- 
waukee in 1908 as assistant general 
solicitor at Chicago. Four years later 
he was appointed commerce counsel, 
then being advanced to general attorney 
in 1918. He had been general solicitor 
since October, 1922. 

Mr. Field retires as general counsel of 
the Milwaukee after more than 50 years 
of service with that road. He was born 
at Leverett, Mass., on May 17, 1857, and 
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graduated from Wilbraham 
Wilbraham, Mass., in 1873. In 1879 he 
was admitted to the bar in Wisconsin 
and he was admitted to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1893. Mr. Field entered railway serv- 


academy, 


ice in 1880 as an attorney for the Mil- 
Wis. 


waukee at Milwaukee, Six years 





Herman H. Field 


later he was advanced to assistant gen- 
eral solicitor at Chicago, where he re- 
mained until 1905 when he was appointed 
general counsel of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Puget Sound (now part of the 
Milwaukee) at Seaitle, Wash. He re- 
turned to the general offices of the Mil- 
waukee at Chicago in 1912 as general 
solicitor, being elected general counsel 
in charge of the legal department of that 
road in October, 1922. 

Mr. Jefferson, who becomes general 
solicitor, has been in the service of the 
Milwaukee for about 30 years. He was 
bern at Madison, Wis., on August 31, 
1876, and graduated from the law school 
of the University of Wisconsin in 1896. 





Carl S. Jefferson 


Two years later he became a law clerk 
in the offices of the Milwaukee at Chi- 
cago, being advanced to attorney in 1900. 
In 1910 he was promoted to assistant 
general solicitor. During the World 


war Mr. Jefferson served as a judge ad- 
vocate in the United States army, then 
re-entering the Milwaukee’s service as 
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: A test section BO 
of GEO track — 
will convince 
you of its 
OUTSTANDING 
SUPERIORITY 























GEO is a new type of track construction eminently suited 
to the modern trend toward heavier loads and increased 























ed speed. GEO was developed in Germany where it has been 
< adopted as standard and where 7900 miles of GEO track 
“4 have been laid in the past five years. It is expected that 
al within the next two years, when their main lines will have 
“ been completely equipped with GEO, to run trains at an 
¥ average speed of 90 miles per hour. The use of GEO has 
he spread rapidly to other countries . . Belgium, France, Spain, 
1 Japan, Hungary . . and here in America, tests on leading 
ol railroad systems are already demonstrating its outstanding 


merit. 


Smooth and practically noiseless track, control of rail move- 
ment, reduction in rail wave motion, longer life of rails and 
ties, radically reduced maintenance costs, greater safety . . 
these are the important advantages of GEO. A test section 
will convince you. 


Carnegie Steel Company is the sole manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of GEO track materials in America. Descriptive 
literature will be sent at your request, and Carnegie engineers 
are at your service at all times. 


Vv 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 
Subsidiary of United Us States Steel Corporation 
109 
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assistant general solicitor. He was pro- 
moted to general attorney in 1922, a 
position he held continuously until his 
election to general solicitor. 


OPERATING 


Dr. Angus E. MacMillan has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Twin City 
Railroad, with headquarters at Chehalis, 
Wash. 


Albert L. Smith, superintendent of the 
Tremont & Gulf, has been promoted to 
general manager, with headquarters as 
before at Winfield, La., and the position 
formerly occupied by Mr. Smith has 
been abolished. 


B. S. Baumann has been appointed 
trainmaster on the Shasta division of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Dunsmuir, Cal., succeeding G. H. Kil- 
born, who has been transferred to the 
Salt Lake division, with headquarters at 
Susanville, Cal. 


A. C. McDonald has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the McCook 
division of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., succeeding A. G. Smart, who re- 
tired on January 1 after 45 years of 
service with the Burlington. 


J. D. Walker, superintendent of the 
Southern division of the Colorado & 
Southern, with headquarters at Trinidad, 
Colo., has been promoted to assistant 
general manager, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo. A. J. Horton, assistant 
to the general manager of the Lines of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy west 
of the Missouri river at Omaha, Neb., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Southern division of the Colorado & 
Southern, succeeding Mr. Walker. Paul 
Wilson, chief dispatcher on the Colorado 
& Southern at Denver, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general man- 
ager at Omaha, replacing Mr. Horton. 


L. U. Morris, superintendent of the 
Los Angeles division of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Los An- 
gles, Cal., has been promoted to assistant 
general manager of the Northern district, 
with headquarters at Sacramento, Cal., 
succeeding Thomas Ahern, who retired 
from active service on January 1. J. J. 
Jordan, assistant superintendent of the 
Coast division at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
that division with headquarters at the 
same point, succeeding E. R. Anthony, 
who retired from active duty on January 
1. J. D. Brennan, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Western division, with head- 
quarters at Oakland Pier, Cal., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the San 
Joaquin division, with headquarters at 
Bakersfield, Cal. succeeding C. M. 
Murphy, who has been transferred to the 
Salt Lake division, with headquarters at 
Ogden, Utah. Mr. Murphy replaces C. 


F. Donnatin, who has been transferred 
to the Los Angeles division to succeed 
Mr. Morris. A. A. Lows, general trans- 
portation inspector of the Pacific lines, 


‘lington & Quincy at Wymore, 
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has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Coast division, with head- 
quarters as before at San Francisco. 


MECHANICAL 


The position of master mechanic of the 
Wymore division of the Chicago, Bur- 
Neb., 
was abolished on January 1 and the 
jurisdiction of J. Dietrich, master 
mechanic of the Lincoln division at Lin- 
coln, Neb., has been extended to include 
the Wymore division. G. E. Johnson, 
who was master mechanic of the 
Wymore division, has been transferred 
to the Omaha division at Omaha, Neb., 
succeeding J. S. Ford, who has been 
transferred to the Centerville division at 
Centerville, Iowa. Mr. Ford succeeds 
C. E. Plott, who has been appointed as- 
sistant master mechanic of the Gales- 
burg and East Ottumwa division at 
Galesburg, Ill. 


TRAFFIC 


B. F. Deitzer has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Peoria & Pekin Union 
at I:dianapolis, Ind., succeeding P. A. 
True, «leceased. 


W. T. Tannehill, assistant general 
freight agent on the New York Central 
at Chicago, has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent at that point, succeed- 
ing William J. Keller, who retired from 
active duty on January 1. 


Col. P. A. Frye, assistant general 
freight agent of the Mississippi Central, 
with headquarters at Shreveport, La., 
has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Louisiana Highway Commission, with 
headquarters at Baton Rouge, La. Col. 
Frye, who has been connected with the 
Mississippi Central for about 10 years, 
was appointed general agent of that road 
at Shreveport in May, 1924, and was 
promoted to assistant general freight 
agent at the same point in 1928. 


C. J. Collins, general passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific System, has been 
promoted to assistant passenger traffic 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Omaha, Neb. John P. Cummins, as- 
sistant to the passenger traffic manager 
at Omaha, has been promoted to gen- 
eral passenger agent, succeeding Mr. 
Collins. L. E, Omer, assistant general 
passenger agent at Omaha, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the passenger 
traffic manager, replacing Mr. Cummins. 


Sidney King, general agent of the 
freight department of the Wabash at 
Houston, Tex., has been promoted to 
assistant freight traffic manager, in 
charge of fruit and vegetable traffic, as 
well as agencies assigned, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. P. L. John- 
son, traveling freight agent at Houston, 
has been promoted to general agent of 
the freight department at that point to 
succeed Mr. King. A. B. Green, travel- 
ing freight agent at Memphis, Tenn., 
has been promoted to general agent of 
the freight department at San Antonio, 
Tex. 
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J. P. Roddy, general agent on the 
Northern Pacific at Spokane, Wash., has 
been promoted to assistant genera! 
freight and passenger agent at Duluth. 
Minn., succeeding J. I. Thomas, who re- 
tired under the pension rules of the com- 
pany on January 1, after more than 47 
years of service. T,. A. Murphy, genera! 
agent at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
transferred to Spokane to succeed Mr. 
Roddy. R. J. Tozer, assistant genera! 
passenger agent at Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed general agent at San 
Francisco to replace Mr. Murphy. C. L. 
Townsend, assistant general passenger 
agent at St. Paul, Minn., has been trans- 
ferred to Seattle, succeeding Mr. Tozer. 
M. E. Harlan, general agent in the pas- 
senger department at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant general passenger 
agent at St. Paul to replace Mr. ‘Town- 
send. G. W. Rodine, assistant general 
agent at Chicago, has been appointed 
general agent at the same point, succeed- 
ing Mr. Harlan. 


Clifton Charles Gray, assistant general 
freight agent of the Western Maryland, 
has been promoted to general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He was born on March 13, 1892, 
in Knox County, Ill, and received his 
education in the public schools at Balti- 
more, Md., and also at Strayer’s Busi- 
ness College, Baltimore. In 1909, he en- 
tered railroad service as clerk in the ex- 
ecutive offices of the United Railways 
& Electric Company at Baltimore, and 
when the Erie opened their Baltimore 
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office in 1911, he became connected with 
that road. At the time he was fur- 
loughed for military service in 1917, he 
was serving as traveling freight agent 
of the Erie. Mr. Gray returned to rail- 
road service with the Western Mary- 
land in February, 1920, as_ traveling 
freight agent, covering southern terri- 
tory out of Baltimore. On March 1. 
1921, he was transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minn., as commercial freight agent, and 
on October 15, 1923, he was transferred 
to Hagerstown, Md., as division freight 
agent. On February 1, 1927, he was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which duties he relin- 
quished on December 1, 1930, to becom 
general freight agent. 
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New Appointments in New Haven Traffic Department 


Effective December 10 the following 
appointments were made in the trafic 
department of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford: J. E. McGrath, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, lines east, 
to be assistant to general traffic man- 
ager of the New Haven and the New 
England Steamship Company, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass.; H. A. 
Poveleite, assistant general freight agent 
and commerce assistant, to be assistant 
te general traffic manager in charge of 
commerce work, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn.; John Douglas, as- 
sistant to vice-president, to be assistant 
freight traffic manager, in charge of 


trol he was in government service, acting 
from January 28, 1918, until September 


wal) 1919, as assistant chief, Inland Traffic 


Service, with jurisdiction over the War 
Department in the movement and rout- 
ing of government property within the 
territory assigned to him, covering in 
this work the New England States and 
Eastern .Canada. In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, 


lines east, which position is now 
abolished. 
Mr. Poveleite began his railroad 


career as a stenographer in the general 
freight department of the Queen & Cres- 
cent at Cincinnati, Ohio. He advanced 
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freight department at New Haven and 
Worcester, then going to Boston as 
freight claim agent until 1922, when he 
was made assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters first at New Haven 
and later at Boston. 

Mr. Sheffield was born at New Haven, 
April 30, 1887, and, after attending 
grammar and high schools, entered the 
service of the New Haven in March, 
1906, as messenger in the general freight 
office. In 1910 he was transferred to 
Boston with the Tariff Bureau and from 
1918 to 1919 was assistant to the director 
of traffic of the U. S. R. A. at Wash- 
ington. He returned to the New Haven 
on March 1, 1920, as chief of the tariff 
bureau, holding that position until July 





H. A. Poveleite 


solicitation, with headquarters at New 
Haven and to take over industrial de- 
velopment work upon the resignation of 
E. L. Taylor, effective January 1, Mr. 
Taylor having left to engage in com- 
mercial work; J. A. Beahan, assistant 
general freight agent, to be general 
freight agent at Boston; H. L. Sheffield, 
assistant general freight agent, to be as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, in charge 
of- rates and divisions, at New Haven; 
J. E. Redman, assistant general freight 
agent, to be general freight agent at New 
York; A. A. Chilson, district freight and 
passenger agent, to be general agent at 
Springfield, Mass., and G. J. Browne, 
general agent at Portland, Me., trans- 
ferred to Worcester, Mass., in the same 
capacity. 

Mr. McGrath was born on February 
1, 1875, at Framingham, Mass., and re- 
ceived his education at Framingham Acad- 
emy and Comers Commercial College, Bos- 
ton. He began his railroad career in April, 
1°5. vy th the Old Colony (now part of the 
New Haven) as a stenographer in the 
general freight department. Following 
the leasing of the Old Colony by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Mr. 
McGrath was appointed traveling freight 
agent in September, 1902. He was promoted 
in 1906 to the position of commercial 
agent of the New Haven at Boston, hav- 
ing charge of solicitation and the direc- 
tion of the various traveling freight 
agents. On March 1, 1920, he became 
assistant general freight agent at Bos- 
ton. During the period of federal con- 


}. E. McGrath 


steadily and in 1917 was appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the 
Southern, which system had previously 
absorbed the Queen & Crescent. In 
1918, Mr. Poveleite resigned from the 
Southern and went into private business. 
In 1921, he joined the United States 
Railroad Administration, occupying the 
position of chief traffic assistant. In 
1925 he left the United States Railroad 
Administration to become special as- 
sistant to the traffic vice-president of the 
Boston & Maine. On April 1, 1928, Mr. 
Poveleite came to the New Haven as 
assistant general freight agent and com- 
merce assistant, with headquarters at 
New Haven, the position he held until 
his recent advancement. 

Mr. Beahan was born at Newburgh, N. 
Y., on September 29, 1871. After at- 
tending public school and Free Academy 
in that city he started his railroad career 
in 1890, as a student of telegraphy with 
the Erie. He then became freight clerk, 
continuing with the Erie until June 9, 
1892, when he entered the service of the 
New York & New England (now part 
of the New Haven). He worked in vari- 
ous clerical positions until 1904, serving 
as chief clerk and general foreman at 
Fishkill Landing (now Beacon, N. Y.); 
as billing -clerk at Boston; chief clerk 
and accountant at Holyoke, Mass., and 
freight agent as Fishkill Landing. He 
then went to the freight department at 
New Haven, first as chief tariff clerk 
and later as chief clerk. From 1908 to 
1919, he served as general agent of the 


H. L. Sheffield 


J. E. Redman 


1, 1924, when he was made assistant 
general freight agent, the position he 
held up to his present appointment as 
assistant freight traffic manager. 

Mr. Redman was born in New York 
City December 13, 1873, and attended 
Normal Training School, public schools 
and the College of the City of New 
York. On July 12, 1888, he entered the 
service of the Providence & Stonington 
Steamship Company as an office boy, 
subsequently serving in various clerical 
capacities, and for two years was freight 
clerk on the steamers. In 1897, he was 
appointed cashier at Pier 36, North 
River. In May, 1898, he served in Cuba 
as a sergeant in Company G, 7lst New 
York Infantry, returning to his position 
as cashier in January, 1899. In 1902 he 
was promoted to chief clerk, and in 
December, 1907, was appointed freight 
agent of the New London and New Bed- 
ford Lines at Pier 40, North River, hold- 
ing that position until 1917, when he was 
appointed agent at Pier 14, North River, 
having jurisdiction over the Fall River 
and Providence Lines, as well as con- 
trol of the New York lighterage depart- 
ment. On January 1, 1920, Mr. Redman 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the New Haven and general 
freight agent of the New England 
Steamship Company, which duties he 
now relinquishes. 

A photograph of Mr. Douglas, to- 
gether with a biographical sketch of his 
railway career appeared in Railway Age 


- of February 8, 1930, page 413. 
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ENGINEERING, MAINTE- 
NANCE OF WAY AND 
SIGNALING 


Effective. January 1, William S. H. 
Hamilton, railway engineer of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at New York, 
will assume sthe position of assistant 
electrical ‘engineer’ of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at New York. 


Ralph W. E. Bowler, division engi- 
neer of the Pittsburgh division of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted to 
engineer maintenance of way of the 
Northern division, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding C. L. 
Barnaby, who died on December 4. 
Collis W. Van Nort, division engineer 
of the Ashtabula and Erie division, has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
Pittsburgh division, to succeed Mr. 
Bowler. 

Mr. Bowler was born at Washington, 
D. C., on January 16, 1883, and received 
his higher education at the University 
of Delaware, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1905. He obtained his first rail- 
way experience during the summers of 
1902 and 1903, while in college, acting 
as a rodman on the Maryland division 
of the Pennsylvania. Immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from college, in 
June, 1905, he entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania as a rodman, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, Del. On 
November 1, 1908, he was promoted to 
transitman, and on November 16, 1909, 
he was made assistant supervisor of 
track at Media, Pa. Following several 
transfers in the same capacity, which 





R. W. E. Bowler 


took him to Columbia and Harrisburg, 
Pa., Mr. Bowler was promoted to super- 


visor on January 1, 1916, with head- 
quarters at South Fork, Pa. Later he 
was transferred to Parkton, Md., and 


then to Washington, D. C., and on May 
1, 1923, he was promoted to division 
engineer of the Mackinaw division, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
On August 1 of the same year, he was 
transferred as division engineer to the 
Toledo division, with headquarters at 


Toledo, Ohio, and on January 16, 1927, 
he was appointed division engineer of the 
Pittsburgh division, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Bowler’s promotion 
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to engineer maintenance of way of the 
Northern division became effective on 
December 15. 


SPECIAL 


George Hodge, assistant general man- 
ager of the eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific, has been appointed manager of 
the newly-created department of per- 
sonnel. Mr. Hodge was born in Mont- 
real, Que., on October 2, 1874. He en- 
tered the service of the C.-P. R. in 
March, 1890, as a clerk in the general 
passenger agent’s office at Montreal. In 
August of the same year he was trans- 
ferred to the office of the assistant to 
the president, and in May, 1891, to the 
vice-president’s office. In -February, 
1897, he was promoted to chief clerk, 
and in May, 1899, held the same position 
under the assistant general manager. 
He was transferred to the second vice- 
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president’s office in August, 1900, and 
returned to the vice-president in January, 
1906. In March, 1907, he was made 
superintendent of terminals at Montreal, 
and in January, 1908, became superin- 
tendent of the Laurentian division with 


headquarters at Montreal. In March, 
1911, he went to London, Ont. as 
division superintendent, returning . to 


Montreal in February, 1912, as general 
superintendent of the Quebec district. 
He was promoted to the position of as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
eastern lines in June, 1915, and became 
assistant to the vice-president, eastern 
lines, in October, 1918. In 1922, he was 
appointed assistant general manager, 
eastern lines, which duties he _ relin- 
quishes to take up his new appointment. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Rogers Craig, formerly gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the Southern, 
died at his home at Washington, D. C., 
on January 5, at the age of 58 years. 


George E. Evans, executive vice- 
president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
since 1926, died in that city on January 
7th, after a brief illness from pneumonia. 
Mr. Evans was 74 years of age. 


H. W. Howell, general agent for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
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cific at Salt Lake City, Utah, died at 
Burns, Ore., on December 11, at ithe 
age of 58 years. 


George T. Goddard, electrical enyi- 
neer-equipment, of the Illinois Central 
with headquarters at Chicago, died at 
the Illinois Central hospital in that city 
on January 2 following injuries receivec 
when he was struck by an electric sulb- 
urban train while inspecting equipment 
on the same day. 


= 


William Cotter, former president and 
general manager of the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon, the Manufacturers and the 
Pere Marquette, died at his home at 
Pasadena, Cal., on December 25, after 
an illness of two years. Mr. Cotter 
had been in railway service for 54 years 
at the time of his retirement two years 
ago. He was born at Bloomington, 
Ill., in 1858, and entered railway service 
as a telegrapher on the Chicago & 
Alton when 16 years of age. From 1878 
to 1901, he served successively in vari- 
ous capacities in the operating depart- 
ments of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern (now part of the Missouri 
Pacific), the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Wabash and the Grand Trunk, 
including those of superintendent of 
the Eastern and the Western divisions 
of the latter road at Montreal, Que., 
and Detroit, Mich., respectively. Mr. 


Cotter was then appointed general super- 
intendent of the Iron Mountain at St. 
Louis, followed in 1902 by appointment 
as manager of the Missouri Pacific sys- 
tem; in 1904 as general manager of the 
Pere Marquette at Detroit, and, in 1907 
the 


as president of Pere Marquette 
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and president and general manager of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
(now part of the Baltimore & Ohio). 
In 1912, he left railway service to be- 


come manager of an estate at New 
York, returning in 1916 as president 


and general manager of the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon and the Manufacturers at St. 
Louis. From 1914 to 1926 he also served 
as receiver of the Chicago, Peoria 
& St. Louis (now the Chicago, Spring- 
field & St. Louis and the Jacksonville 
& Havana). On April 3, 1928, Mr. Cot- 
ter retired from active service with the 
title of president, retired. Since that 
time he had made his home at Pasadena. 


